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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tux intelligence from France is this week more than usually interest- 
ing, Bya royal ordinance, dated St. Cloud, August 8th, the Ministry 
has been changed. The shiftings of Administrations in that. country 
have not been so unfrequent of late as to render another change sur- 
prising, but in general, when there is to be a complete turn-out, some 
tolerably certain indications of its approach are given before it take 
place. The elevation of Prince Polignac to the head of an entirely new 
Cabinet, seems to have struck the Parisians, as Cockney Englishmen 
express it, ‘* all of a heap.” 
e shall first give the names of the new Ministers, so far as the 

appointments have been officially announced, 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, (Premier) . 

Keeper of the Seals ... . 

Secretary of War .., . 
Matine. . . 


Prince Polignac. 
Courvoisier. 
Count de Bourmont. 
Admiral de Rigny. 
de »»  Intefior:. .. . Ct. de la Bourdgnnaye. 

Ecclesiastical Affairs . . . ‘ Raron de Montbel. 
There are other appointments made, though not gazetted; among 
which are Count de Chabrol, Minister of Finance, who succeeds Roy. 
The usual compliments-on leaving office have been paid to all the ex- 
Ministers, with the exception of St. Cricq, Vatismeuil, and the Bishop 
of Beauvais. The reason for the exception is not known. 

Of Prince de Polignac, the head of the new Ministry, nothing 
but what is favourable is known, unless the circumstance of his 
having been for the whole of his life a staunch friend of the Royal 
Family is to be considered as unfavourable. The Opposition journals 
remind their readers of his having been condemned with Pichegru and 
Georges, and saved from their fate by the interposition of Napoleon— 
whether to prove the Prince's consistency, or the Consul's generosity, 
is not very obvious. His long residenge at the court of England has 
rendered him, we have reason to believe, a steady friend to English 
interests, so far as they are consistent with the higher claims of France ; 
and on this is built one of the heaviest accusations against him—he 
is said to be indebted for his elevation to the influence of the Duke of 
Wellington. Were this the fact, which we believe it is not, it would 
only give him an additional claim to our respect. 

Courvoisier, the Keeper of the Seals and Minister of Justice, was 
a soldier of the army of Condé, and subsequently an avoca/, Attorney- 

neral deputy. .Jn the Chamber he has not been constant to any 

ity, attacking one day the Right another the Left side. He speaks 
eloquently and forcibly. The change which seems the most generally 
acceptable is that.of Admiral de Rigny for Hyde de Neuville. So very 
popular, indeed, is the gallant Admiral in France, that the Opposition 
Journals have circulated a. report, which is however known to be 
groundless, that he will not accept office. 

De la Bourdonnaye is the object of special dislike, but on grounds 
that are extremely vague and unsatisfactory. He is a man of great 
decision ; and in proof of it, a French journal has published the fol- 
lowing dialogue, which it describes as historical : 

M. dela Bourdonnaye—“ If I get into power, we shall see—” 

A questor of the Chamber of Deputies—‘‘ What shall we see ?” 

M. de la Bourdonnaye—‘“ I will have a system.” 

Questor—* And what will this system be 2” 

M- de la Bourdonnaye—“ Energy. The Revolution must be struck to the 
heart. I will not suffer any resistance ; and even you, if you are against me, 
I will take off your head a ' 

Questor— You.are jokig: a religious man has a horror of blood.” 

M. de la Bourdonnaye—“ It is nojest: if: 1 am Minister a day, and find you 
cross my path, Iwill have your head cut off?“ * 

The Times calls this trash—it might have added old trash. The 
Same sentiment, and in nearly the same words, was put by the late Dr. 
Moore (father of Sir John) into the mouth of a Genevese reformer, 
before de la Bourdonnaye was dreamed of. 

M. de Montbel was a friend of Villele; and, it is supposed, will 
carry the sentiments of that Minister, and of Peyronnet, into the 





Cabinet of Prince Polignae. This is of course as heavy a charge as 
could be urged against him by the Liberal journals. 

The Minister against whom the heaviest charges are made, and the 
propriety of whose appointment seems most questionable, is General 
Bourmont. M. de Bourmont was an officer in the French Guards 
previous to the Revolution. He aflerwards joined the army of Condé, 
and had a command in the campaign of 1793. He then became a 
Major-General in the army of La Vendée; where he served until the 
Vendeans were finally put down by La Hoche, in 1796. In 1799, he 
headed the Chouans, in Maine; where he is charged with permitting 
the greatest atrocities at the capture of Mons. He subsequently tried 
to be reconciled to the Republic, but did not succeed ; and was impri- 
soned from 1803 to 1805. He escaped to Portugal; where he con- 
trived to be included in the convention of Cintra, He served Buona- 
parte subsequent to this, and attained the rank of General of Division. 
He joined the Bourbons, in 18143 deserted from them during the 
reign of the Hundred Days; and lastly, deserted from Napoleon on 
the eve of the battle of Waterloo, and was proclaimed a traitor in eon- 
sequence. We can hardly consider the support of such a personage 
worth courting by any Cabinet. : 


Such are the principal persons of the new Ministry. We have 
said that the change was unexpected; in fact, so strong was the sen- 
sation it created, that the Stocks fell 5 percent. The anger and dis- 
appointment of the Opposition journals are extreme ; but the burden of 
their complaints—that the change will be favourable to English in- 
terests, and that it has been brought about by English intrigue—can 
not meet with much sympathy here; nor does it, were it true, do 
much honour to such a paper as the Constitutionnel to be so peevishly 
jealous of the influence of the only practically free nation, France ex- 
cepted, in the Old World, It would be more fitting an enlightened 
advocate of liberty, to rejoice when two nations such as England and 
France have an opportunity presented to them of joining together in 
support of*those great principles which bestow on. the one and on the 
other all their greatness. In England, the change of the French Mi- 
nistry has been received with unanimous approbation. The unanimity 
of the gentlemen of the press, when they do agree, is wonderful ; and 
on this occasion the Standard and the Courier; the Journal and the 
Times, are una voce consentient. The following is the language of the 
Leading Journal :— 

‘Of Prince Polignac, who is now placed in the eminent situation of Chief 
of the Cabinet, we have already had frequent occasion to speak. In his exe 
ternal policy, we believe the Prince to be a firm and consistent friend té an 
intimate alliance between England and France. No doubt, to a certain 
degree, the views of Austria, personified in Prince Metternich, are those of 
one who endeavours to maintain the statu quo of Europe as established at the 
peace, both as regardsthe internal government and the external relations of 
the several states of Europe. But we cannot help thinking that the states- 
man who has avowed his resistance to the most minute change in the institu- 
tions of that country has failed of duly reflecting that other nations as well as 
the French must, to a certain degree, participate in the wants of the French 
people when the Bourbons returned to France—wants so well expressed in 
the preamble of the Charter given by Louis XVIII. We hope we shall not be 
thought to mean that the new French Cabinet will become the ally of the 
discontented spirits throughout Europe: far from it; it will rather lean the 
other way; but the chief members of it, in their antipathy to governments 
formed like the popular ones of Madrid, Turin, and Naples, will, perhaps, 
be brought to the necessity of acknowledging that a change similar, or some- 
what similar, to the one that has taken place in France, must sooner or later 
take place in nearly every European State whose civilization keeps pace with 
that of its neighbours. But we repeat, that the experience which the Prince 
de Polignac has had of the advantages of a representative form of government 
in England, from his long residence amongst us, and his recent declaration 
in the Chamber of Peers respecting his conscientious prayers for the perpe- 
tuity of such institutions in his own country, convince us that he will turn 
the influence of his powerful councils towards the gradual adoption, in every 
surrounding state, of institutions, moulded not upon English, not upon 
French, constitutions or charters, but growing out of the feelings, habits, and 
to a certain degree, prejudices, of every individual state. Prussia, gradually 
rising towards a Constitutional form of government, represents pretty well 
indicate.” omwetay atwan 

It is just to state, that The Times has modified to a certain degree 
the sentiments expressed above, since the constituent members of the 
new Cabinet were more fully known. The language of the Journal is, 
as usual, more warm :— 


‘*Most of the names that compose the new Cabinet are familiar to the 
general reader. The gallant officer who is placed at the head of the Marine is 
eminently qualified, both experimentally and theoretically, to give efficiency 
to that department. His chivalrous bearing during the action, and his 
modesty when the victory was won, in the celebrated rencontre with the 
Turkish fleet at Navarin, has given him a place in English estimation that few 
French naval officers have occupied and few deserved. Nor does the cha- 
racter or ultimate issue of an engagement in which Admiral de Rigny so 
nobly vindicated the honour of the white flag, detract in any degree from the 
value of the wreath which the English and the Russians, not less than his 
own countrymen, felt proud to place on the brow of that high-spirited and 
ingenuous officer,, M. de la, Bourdonnaye, on whom the important office of 
Home Secretary, more important now from the additional duties which are 
annexed to it, has been conferred, has been long known and long esteemed as 
a sound-principled and clear-headed man. Prince de Polignac is an active 
and intelligent nobleman, well known here, and not Jess esteemed. He has 
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hown consummate judgment in his choice of coadjutors, and we dare 
promise will prove an able and efficient and honest leader—nor do they 
deserve less—of one of the most valuable bands of patriots that free France 
has yet seen placed in the direction of her public business.” 

The Globe seems to doubt of the permanency of the new Cabinet, 
and yet more strongly of its intentions. We confess we think our 
contemporary has in this instance carried his-doubts too far ; but this 
topic we have touched on elsewhere. The Paris papers teem with an- 
ticipated Ministerial projects; but the only ones that are much insisted 
on are the atlmission to the Chambers of members at the age of twen- 
ty-five years, instead of forty years, as at present; and certain altera- 
tions in the number of the Deputies. In point of fact, however, the 
Ministry have done nothing, except with equal good sense and good 
feeling to confirm in their respective places the subordinate officiaries 
-of their predecessors,—a line of conduct so much the more popular, 
that it was wholly unprecedented. Some fears of a censorship are 
entertained ; but we are convinced, after Villele’s example, most unne- 
cessarily. The foreign policy of Prince Polignac is of course only con- 
jectured; but the Times and the Journal anticipate a more energetic 
interposition in respect of Russia and Turkey, and also a definitive set- 
tlement of the Portuguese disturbances. 


Of the causes that led to the late change, we know almost nothing ; 
nor does it appear that the French are more in the secret than we are. 
Intrigue is loudly imputed ; but intrigue is but a means. | We suspect 
that the late Ministry, though individually respectable, fell, like that of 
Lord Goderich, for want of a master-mind to give unity to their labours. 
Of the clamour against the new Ministers, we confess we think but 
lightly, when we call to mind the clamour against the Duke of Wel- 
ington. ‘ Big words,” as Sancho says, “ break no bones.” 


There has been some hard fighting between the Russian troops in 
Asia, under General Paskowitsch, and two corps of Turks ; in which 
the latter were defeated, and their commander in chief taken prisoner. 
At the period of the last accounts (5th July), the Russians were within 
forty miles of Erzeroum. One of the corps of Turks is estimated at 
20,000, and the other 30,000 men. Though the Russians claim a 
complete victory, they acknowledge that it was bravely contested. 

The Prussian States Gazette describes the Russians under Diebitsch 
tohave passed the Balkan without opposition, while the enemy’s attention 
was directed to the defence of Shumla, which alone he imagined to be 
threatened. The Russians take great credit for the skill and secrecy, 
as well as boldness of their movements. It is said to be the object of 
General Diebitsch to effect a junction with the troops at Siseboli; and 
some accounts say, as soon as this is effected, he will march on 
Adrianople. Hussein Pacha is said to be at Bourgas with 60,000 
men, but he has orders not to fight unless compelled. 


There seems no near prospect of the war's being terminated by ne- _ 
gociation. The Sultan is as resolute as ever to wage it to the last ex- 
tremity.. Russia is~said to be trying the old plan of subsidizing, by 
sending supplies of money to Greece ; a mode of weakening an enemy, 
under the effects of which Great Britain will probably long continue to 
labour. The reports concerning the Emperor's illness were a fabrica- 
tion of a stockjobber in Berlin; Nicholas arrived in safety at St. Pe- 
tersburgh on the 30th ult. It is said he will open the Polish Diet in 
October, and that there will be a congress there. The malecontent 
Liberals in Paris have invented a treaty between England and France, 
and Austria, for the coercion of Russia: of this notable piece of ab- 
surdity, which is termed an important document, that nobody calls in 
question, the following analysis is given: 

** England will employ all its disposable naval force in the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea to destroy the squadrons of Admirals Ricord and Hayden, 
as well as all the Russian establishments. France will land 30,000 men on the 
coasts of the Gulf of Saros, in order to. succour Constantinople, or destroy 
the Russian army. Austria will send to the frontiers of France an army of 
observation to keep parties in check, or to appease the popular commotions, 
as the Government may require.” 

The letters that passed between the Russian and Turkish com 
manders, on occasion of the late attempt to treat at Shumla, have been 
published. The letter of the Russian, introducing M. de Fonton, is a 
piece of commonplace ; that of the Grand Vizier is characteristic of 
the nation to which he belongs, and is not unworthy of being copied. 


«< [ have read the contents of the letter which you have addressed to me, 
and in which you inform me, that in consequence of the sincere desire of his 
Majesty the Emperor to restore peace, and put an end to the state of war and 
hostility which has lately arisen between the two nations, your Excellency is 

rovided with full powers to conclude peace; and that with this view you 
Tove sent the Councillor of State, M. Fonton, who enjoys your entire con- 
fidence, to enter into explanations with me. You add, that in the battle 
which has taken place victory was on your side. As victory or defeat are 
at all times events which depend on the Divine will, there is no doubt that it 
is beyond the power of man to make any change in time; and in the battles 
which took place first at Dewno, and afterwards on the return from Pravadi, 
and at the defile of Kulewtscha, the result of the engagemént and the victory 
is manifest to the eyes of both parties ; and as the loss which was afterwards 
caused by the explosion of the powder-waggons can only be ascribed to an 
accident brought about by the will of Heaven, it is entirely conformable to 
the order of things, and to the decrees of Providence, to be prepared at one 
time for victory, at another for defeat. In every case peace restores the com- 
fort and prosperity of the country, and the tranquillity of the poor inhabi- 
tants, while a state of warfare produces only bloodshed, and robs the subjects 
of their quiet. If, therefore, you are inclined to conclude peace in a man- 
ner advantageous to both empires, it would be contradictory to justice and 
integrity if we on our part declined to agree to it, and the more so as it would 
only spread the flames of war. I must observe, however, that as I have long 
been Commander -in-Chief and Governor of Romelia, and was wholly occu- 


pied in that country with military affairs, I am not acquainted with the state 
of things, and it would therefore be good to send M, Fonton hither, or to fix 
aday on which he may confer with our Commissioners. By this means it 
will be possible to learn the basis on which this beneficent work is to be car- 
ried on, and to prepare the measures which may be subsequently necessary.” 





—— 


The Irish Government has published a proclamation which has im- 


parted great contentment to Orangemen, without dissatisfying their 
opponents. 
“ Dublin Castle, 5th Aug, 1899, 

“ Whereas, it hath been represented to the Lord Lieutenant, that a party of persons 
called Orangemen, on their return home after dining together in the vicinity of Arney- 
bridge, were attacked by a large assembiage of persons called, Ribbonmen, (who had been 
previously dislodged from a position which they had taken on the mountain between 
Florence-court and Swanlinbar,) when one man of the Orange party was piked to death 
and six others wounded, three of whom have since died. Now we, the Lord Lieutenant 
for the better apprehending and bringing to justice the person or persons concerned in 
this barbarous murder, are pleased hereby to offer a reward of Two Hundred Pounds to 
any person or persons (except those actually concerned in the commission of the mur. 
der), who shall give such information as may lead to the apprehension and conviction 
of the persons concerned, not already apprehended. 

** By his Grace’s command, 
F. LEvEsoN Gower.” 





DectinE or Gisrattar.—The erection of Cadiz into a free port by the Spanish 
Government has turned out far more injurious to the commere of Gibraltar than 
the merchants expected. A letter says—“ This place is but the shadow of itself, 
The streets are quite deserted, and nothing to be seen but notices of houses to be 
let. Rents have fallen within the last year full fifty per cent. and some more, 
The stores are empty, and are likely to remain so. Whatever stocks were on 
hand have been sent to Cadiz, and many persons have gone from hence to 
establish there, where, by all accounts, considerable business is doing.” 


TRADE OF THE UnitED States.—The commercial world over the globe seems 
paralyzed. The distress is great here, and many: manufactories on a large scale, 
with the proprietors and stockholders, have failed, and are entirely ruined. Aj 
business is confined to the wants only of the day, teaching a necessary absolute 
economy, which men of business in times past have not been accustomed to,— 
Ketter from Boston, July 7. 


BuocxaveE or Ateters.—Letters from Toulon report the ultimatum of the De 
of Algiers, who demanded an indemnity of 6,000,000 of francs to cease all hos- 
tilities against the French; and that 3,000,000 offered had been refused. 

The French brig, Allen, one of the blockading squadron, having got on the 
coast in astorm, had no alternative to save herself except by entering the port 
of Algiers, or running ashore, where the crew would have been massacred by 
the Bedouins. The captain took the resolution to enter the port in full sail, and 
received the fires of all the batteries. After having destroyed several ships in the 
port, a land wind sprung up, when the Allen got out, with the loss of fourteen 
men. 

The Dauphin and Dauphiness are residing at Rouén, in the enjoyment of great 
popularity. 

Municu, August 4—The young Empress of Brazil left us to-day at noon, with 
her suite in eight carriages. Her Majesty will first stop a few days at Manbeim 
with the Grand Duchess Stephanie, and then proceed to Ostend, where all those 
who are to accompany her Majesty to Brazil must be by the 16th inst. The fri- 
gate which conveys her to Brazil will touch at Plymouth, where she will have an 
interview with the Queen Donna Maria de Gloria, who remains in England atleast 
for the present. 





THE MONEY MARKET. 


Stock ExcHaneg, Sarurpay Morntne.—The news from Paris on Monday, 
of a change of Ministers and a considerable fall in the French Funds, caused 
a considerable sensation in our Consol market, which opened at 883, being + 
per cent. below the closing price of Saturday. In the afternoon, however, the 
alarm subsided, and Consols advanced to 88}. At this price it remained 
with scarcely any fluctuation, until yesterday morning; when, upon some 
heavy sales, the market again gave way, and the price rapidly fell to 88%, and 
closed at only a share higher. 

This morning, the opening price is 884 to }. The heavy stocks have not 
fallen in the same ratio; and Exchequer Bills are at 73s. which is very little 
below the highest price. The weather still occasions some apprehensions; 
and the failure of a considerable house at Manchester led yesterday to some 
sales, but these were purely speculative. 


In the Foreign Market, there has been much bustle yesterday and to-day, but 
not much business. It consisted chiefly in what is elegantly phrased ‘‘ bang- 
ing the market,”—that is to say, offering to sell stock at lower prices when it 
is tolerably well known beforehand that there are no purchasers. The effect, 
however, has been a fall in the price of almost every description of Foreign 
Stock. Russian Bonds are now 1003 to 101, after having been 1025 on Wed- 
nesday last ; Danish is also lower. Brazil are at 58; Portuguese 44. Spanish 
81; but there has been no considerable dealings in them. The other Bonds 
and Shares are without variation. 

Hatr-past TwELvE.—All is confusion here ; Consols have fallen to 873, 
and have been done even lower in some instances.—In the Foreign Market 
Russian has been done at 994, Brazil at 57, and Danish at 67; but no consi- 
derable sales could be effected at these prices.—In the English Market every- 
body is selling, but nobody seems to know upon what ground. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 
Bank Stock, div.8perCent. 2153 2153 
3 per Cent. Reduced, 894 89} 89 
8 per Cent. Consols, 88§ 883 883 883 
34 per Cent. 1818, 983 
34 per Cent. Reduced, 983 98% 985 
New 4 per Cents. 1822, 1029 1022 102§ Greek 5 per Cent. 
4 per Cents, 1826, 1053 1053 Mexican, 6 per Cent. 173 17% 
Long Annuities, (which expire 5th Jan. | Neapolitan, 5 per Cent. 
1860) 20 1-16th 20 Peruvian, 6 per Cent. 
India Stock, div.103 per Cent. Portuguese, 5 per Cent. 443 44 
South Sea Stock, div. 34 per Cent. Prussian, 1943 1043 1043 
India Bonds, (4 per Cent. until March, | Russian, 1013 1014 100} 
1829, thereafter 3 per Cent.) 57 59 Spanish, 84 
Exchequer Bills, (interest 2d. per cent. 
per diem,) 74 73 74 
Consols for Account 88§ 88} 883 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Austrian Bonds, 5 per cent. 
Brazilian-Bonds, 5 per cent, 58g 58 
Buenos Ayres, 6 per Cent, 


Chilian, 6 per Cent. 

Colombian, 

Ditto, 1824, 6 per Cent. 

Danish, 3 per Cent. 694 683 693 69 
French 5 per Cents. 109f. 25c. 
Ditto 3 per Cents. 


SHARES, 
Anglo-Mexican, 26/. 28/. 
Brazilian, Imperial, 702. 710. 
Real del Monte, 60/. 65/. 
Bolanos, 2602. 280/. 
Colombian, 3/. 10s. 4/. 10s, 
United Mexican, 114 12, 
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Tur Kine’s Birtu-pay.—The anniversary of the natal day of the King was cele- 
brated on Wednesday (when his Majesty attained his 67th year) with more than 
usual demonstrations of rejoicing. About two o’clock, his Majesty, attended by 
the Lord Steward of the Household, and the Lord and Groom in Waiting, went to 
Snow-hill to lay the foundation-stone of a statue to the memory of his father, George 
Ill. Mr. Westmacott, the sculptor chosen to execute this statue, and Mr. Tebbott, 
the Mayor of Windsor, were in attendance. The King addressed these gentlemen 
individually ; and having received from Mr. Westmacott the mallet, performed the 
ceremony of laying the stone, by striking it three times with the mallet, at the same 
time using the following expression :—“ I, George the Fourth, do this in remem- 
brance of George the Third.’’ 

“His Majesty then turned to Mr. Westmacott, and laughing good-humouredly 
said—‘ Now, Westmacott, we depend upon you for the remainder. By this day 
twelvemonth you say it will be finished. I know if you say so, it will be per- 
formed”? Mr. Westmacott bowed, and assured his Majesty, that his best endea- 
yours should be exerted to perfect the expectations indulged by his Majesty. 
His Majesty, on turning round, caught the eye of the Mayor of Windsor, Mr. 
Tebbott, and said, ‘ How d’ye do, Tebbott.’ To several other persons resident in 
Windsor, his Majesty passed the same friendly inquiry. His Majesty then 
glanced to the ladies around him, and bowing most respectfully to them, stepped 
into his phaeton amid greatcheering. He had scarcely taken his seat in it, when 
avery disconsolate, but pretty-looking young lady, with a child in her arms, ap- 
proached the vehicle, and with a trembling hand slipped in a sealed packet. 
Owing to the tremor of the young female, it nearly fell. into the road, but his 
Majesty prevented this with his stick, took the parcel in his hand, and the phae- 
ton immediately drove off. Thg@lady glided away amidst the crowd,.”—Letter 
from Windsor. 

Between three and four o’clock, the Duke of Wellington arrived at the Royal 
Lodge, and had an audience of the King. The Duke of Devonshire followed 
soon after. The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, accompanied by Prince 
George, arrived about five o’clock with their suite. The Duke presented the 
Duchess on her arrival in England from the Continent: her Royal Highness was 
received very kindly by the King. The company having paid their respects to 
the King, proceeded to Cumberland Lodge, where apartments were prepared 
for them, and dressed for dinner. The Duke and Duchess of Clarence arrived at 
the residence of the Princess Augusta, Frogmore Lodge, about twelve o’clock, 
from their seat in Bushy-park, and together with the Princess and the Duchess 
of Gloucester came to congratulate their illustrious brother, and joined the party 
at the Lodge. The company was also increased by the arrival of Prince Leopold, 
the Austrian Ambassador, and Princess Esterhazy, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Duke of Dorset, and the Earl of Aberdeen. 

The dinner was served on the Lion service of plate. A baron of beef, weigh- 
ing nearly three hundred pounds, formed one of the side tables. The Earl of 
Fife and Sir Andrew Barnard were the Lord and Groom in waiting. After din 
ner, the King’s private band were introduced into an apartment adjoining, and 
played till eleven o’clock. 

The workmen employed at the Castle, between five and six hundred, had a 
holiday, a dinner, rustic games, and fireworks, 

The Corporation of Windsor dined together, to celebrate the day, at the Castle 
Im. His Majesty presented them with two bucks for the entertainment. The 
town of Windsor was illuminated in the evening. 

Thursday was the birth-day of the Duchess of Clarence, when her Royal 
Highness completed her 37th year, The Duke and Duchess of Cumberland 
came to Bushy-park from Cumberland Lodge, and the Princess Augusta and the 
Duchess of Gloucester from Frogmore Lodge, to congratulate her. In the even- 
ing the Duke and Duchess of Clarence gave a grand dinner to a numerous party. 


Tue Capiner.—Summonses were, we believe very unexpectedly, issued at a 
late hour on Wednesday afternoon for Ministers to attend a Cabinet Council on 
Thursday at twelve o’clock. Lord Bathurst, we understand, was the only mem- 
ber of the Cabinet absent. This somewhat hurried meeting of the Ministers has 
given rise to a variety of conjectures among the West-end politicians. We pur- 
posely abstain from repeating these rumours, but we may add that all parties 
agree in opinion, that the business that has called the Ministry to town is alto- 
gether of a domestic nature. — Standard. 

The Morning Journal talks in words of mystery about a meeting between the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Henry Halford. “ His Grace, it is ascertained, was 
closeted with the great physician for upwards of half an hour.” 
~ Prince Leopold has left Claremont for Dover, to proceed to the Continent. 

The Russian Ambassador and the Princess Lieven came to town on Monday 
from Tunbridge Wells. 

The Marquis de Barbacena arrived in town on Wednesday from the Continent. 
The Marquis had an interview with the Earl of Aberdeen, at the close of which 
he left town for the residence of the young Queen of Portugal at Laleham. 

Mr. Charles Warren, Chief Justice of Chester, expired at his house in Bed- 
ford-square, on Wednesday afternoon, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 

It is rumoured that Mr. Campbell will succeed to the vacant place on the 
Bench of the Exchequer. 

_Mr. Huskisson left town on Tuesday morning on a visit to his contituents at 
Liverpool. We understand it is the intention of the right honourable gentleman, 
after making a short stay at Liverpool, to make a tour of the northern counties. 


The Gazette of last night contains the announcement of Mr. O’Connell’s return 
for Clare. 


Marriace in Hicu Lire.—The marriage of the Duke of Buccleugh to Lady 
Charlotte Thynne, third daughter of the Marquis and Marchioness of Bath, took 
place on Thursday morning, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Dean of Lincoln. The Duke of Bedford gave the 
lovely bride away. The happy pair set off for his Grace’s seat, Bonton, North- 
amptonshire, where they intend passing the honey-moon. 

The grand wedding of the Honourable Miss Frederica Law with the Honour- 
able Captain H. Ramsden, took place on Saturday, at the splendid mansion of 
Lady Ellenborough, Cambridge House. Covers were laid for one hundred. 


Cueaks 1n THe Navy.—As the notice which we copied last week from another 
paper relative to the promotion of “ ten clerks,” was defective, and indeed un- 
intelligible, we quote the following from the Hampshire Telegraph of the 10th, 
which places the matter in its proper light. Thanks to our obliging correspon- 
dent —« By an order in Council of 1814, a stop was put to the promotion of 
captain’s clerks to the rank of pursers, until the number of pursers should be 
reduced below the number of ships in the navy. Within these few days, another 
order in Council has been issued, which grants some alleviation to this deserving 


class of individuals; promotion is again to go on, provided it does not embrace 


more than ten in any one year.” 


Merrorouitan Poxice.—It is understood that the arrangements for bringing 
the new police system into operation will not be completed till about three weeks 
hence. The district included in its purview at the outset will be a very exten- 
sive one; comprising the parishes of St. James, Westminster, St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, St. George, Hanover-square, St. Margaret and St. John the Evangelist, 
St. Paul, Covent-garden, St. Mary-le-Strand, St. Clement Danes, St. Anne, Soho, 
St. Marylebone, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, St. George, Bloomsbury, St. Andrew, 
Holborn, St. George the Martyr; extra parochial—Gray’s-inn, Lincoln’s-inn, 
Staple-inn, Furnival’s-inn (in Middlesex.) The district will be divided into five 
divisions, each division under the charge of a superior officer, named a superin- 
tendent of police, to whom it is proposed to allot a salary of 2007, per annum, 
and who will be considered responsible for the activity and good conduct of the 
police force acting within his division. The amount of force for the whole of 
the five divisions will not fall short of 800 men. The men employed will be di- 
vided into four classes—the superintendent, above-mentioned ; the inspector, at 
asalary of 100/. per annum ; the police sergeant, with pay at the rate of 3s. 6d. 
a day ; the ordinary police constable, with pay at the rate of 3s. a day, but this 
to be augmented if necessary. All appointments to the higher stations in the 
police will be confined to those men who have distinguished themselves by good 
conduct in the lower ranks. The police constables must be of vigorous consti- 
tution, and not above thirty-five years of age, or under five feet seven inches in 
height. The commissioners require that the whole time of each man employed 
shall be devoted to the service of the police; no man will be allowed to exhaust 
his strength by labour during the day at other occupations. The whole police 
force will be gradually placed under such a degree of discipline as may enable 
it to act with effect, should occasion arise for its services, as an united corps— 
for instance, the late riots in Spitalfields, and tumultuous mobs of any kind. It 
will also be made useful in preventing and extinguishing fires. The uniform is a 
blue single-breasted body coat, with white buttons, having a crown, with the word 
“police” under it ; an ornament on the collar will bear the letter of the division to 
which the wearer is attached, as also his number, so that he will easily be iden- 
tified, Each will be armed with a short Roman sword attached to a black belt. 

The opening of the new Post Office is now postponed till October —Morning 
Paper. 

British TRavE with THE Brack Sea,—Instructions have been sent by Govern« 
ment to our Ambassador at Constantinople to afford his best services to obviate 
the interruptions experienced at Constantinople by English vessels coming from 
Odessa. 

Corn.—It appears by letters received from Archangel, that very large ship- 
ments were mdking there of oats to this country; probably, a speculation on the 
failure of our crop. , 

The aggregate average of wheat for the six weeks which regulates the duty is 
66s. 8d. perqr. In consequence of this, the duty on foreign wheat has advanced 
2s. per qr. being now at 20s. 8d. per. qr. 

Sitx.—The Spitalfields weavers have had this mortifying answer to their pe- 
tition — His Majesty deeply laments the distress which prevails in that district, 
and regrets to hear that the sufferings of the innocent and industrious workmen 
have been increased, as there was reason to fear they would be, by the lawless 
acts, and outrages on property, that were recently committedin Spitalfields, His 
Majesty has directed the petition to be referred to the consideration of his confi- 
dential servants ; who have not felt themselves warranted in advising his Majesty 
to encourage the emigration of the weavers of Spitalfields to any of the colonial 
possessions of his Majesty, by special pecuniary aid for that purpose.” 

Corton Trape.—There is no particular change in the state of trade this week, 
Complaints are still very general, though, from some of the bleachers, and indeed 
in some other quarters also, we hear that more goods have been disposed of. We 
have heard of three failures in Manchester this week. There have also been two 
failures of London houses in the Manchester trade: one, which owes considerable 
sums here, it is believed, will not be attended with much loss.—Manchester 
Mercury. 

A failure has occurred of a large manufacturing house in Manchester ; among 
the consequences of which the most serious are, that it will at once throw 990 or 
1,000 individuals out of employment. In point of credit, the house has main- 
tained, in general, a very high character up to the period of the failure; but it is 
believed by some persons that the house owes its fall to the fatal year of 1826, 
having never been perfectly solvent since that time. The sensation in Man- 
chester has been very great on the occasion; and the probable consequences of 
the disaster were so strongly felt there, that very large offers of assistance, some 
say to the amount of 200,0002., were made, but that the partners were not able 
to show any thing like adequate security for the repayment even ata very distant 
period. A branch of the house existed in London.—Times, Saturday. 

Fortirrep Facrortes.—There are two factories near Oxford-road which have a 
singular and warlike appearance, in consequence of their owner having caused to 
be erected a strong wall at the end of each factory, somewhat in the shape of a 
half-moon battery. In these walls are crevices just large enough to admit the 
point ofa musket, and the port-holes are so placed as to enable the persons 
inside these two formidable batteries to point their arms down four different 
streets. The port-holes have small moveable iron-doors, which may be instantly 
removed, and a number of persons coming up the streets might be popped off 
before they could say “ Jack Robinson.”—Manchester Times. 

Mr. Buckingham has made himself so popular in Glasgow by his lectures on 
India, that it has been proposed in one of the journals of that city, to procure 
aseat for him in the House of Commons, as a representative of the mercantile 
interests. 

Tue Harvest.—Most of the accounts this week are favourable. A correspond- 
ent of the Globe reports, that on Wednesday, ‘‘ Mr. Boldero, the large coach pro- 
prietor, and Mr. Orridge, the Governor of the county jail at Norwich, have 
produced samples of new wheat at the market, which was shocked, carted, 
thrashed, winnowed, and some of it ground and made into bread, within the space 
of eight days! Perhaps a better sample was never seen, whether as it regards 
the quality or the quantity of flour which it will produce. The harvest has 
become general, and much of the wheat will be housed in the course of this week 
should the weather continue thus favourable. The late showers have proved highly 
beneficial to the turnips, of which, unless the fly pay them a visit, there will be a 
fine crop.’’ 

A plan has been under the consideration of Government for some time past, to 
convert the extensive prisons of war in the forest of Dartmoor into an establish- 
ment for the reception of different descriptions of convicts. Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt 
lately attended the Jail Committee of the Corporation of London, and stated to 
them the nature of the plan, the principal feature of which is the classification 
and employment of convicts ; and all the Aldermen present expressed themselves 
in favour of its application to prisoners sentenced to imprisonment for two or 





more years, though some of them objected to it as a substitute for transportation, 
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Emicration.—That beautiful ship the Gilmore sailed on Monday evehing for 
the Swan River. She has upwards of two hundred passengers on board, the 
whole of whom are highly respectable, and many of them are in opulent circum- 
stances. The property on hoard the Gilmore alone amounts to tore than 
60,0007. We understand also, that the Minstrel will call at this port in about a 
fortnight, to take out other settlers on account of Mr. Peel. We are informed 
that Government have increased Mr. Peel’s grant of land from 350,000 to 
1,000,000 acres.—P/ymouth Journal. 


Mrs. Bradley, the wife of a tap-keeper at the Bell Inn, in Holborn, on Satur- 
day last committed, first murder oa her infant, and then sujeide. Both the 
bodies were found quite deadt the throats dredfully cut, and a slip of paper on a 
table beside them, with these words—“ May the Lord bless my dear husband and 
children. It is no fault of theirs. God bless my dear husband, and keep him 
from harm for my doing this. The Lord prosper his undertakings and my two 
little children.” It appears that the poor woman was haunted by the apprehen- 
sion of coming to loss through the agreement her husband had made for the tap. 
Verdict, Insanity. 

Captain William Dale, late in the merchant service, has committed suicide in 
consequence of labouring under severe distress, produced by being out of em- 
ployment. 

A young man at Battersea, who had been six weeks married, has drowned 
himself, because his companions, in cruel sport, persuaded him that his wife had 
been false. 

Firt.—Between one and two o’clock on Friday morning, an alarming fire 
broke out on the second floor of a house in Size lane, Cannon-street, occupied by 
Messrs. J. and W. Sisily, dealers in foreign silks, whieh, after burning a short 
time, threatened destruction to the houses contiguous. Cox, a patrol, and a 
watchman, roused the inmates, Mr, W. Sisily, a woman servant, and a boy. Mr. 
Sisily immediately ran down stairs, followed by the boy and the woman; but the 
woman having recollected that she had nothing but her night-clothes on, returned 
for something to cover her person, and on endeavouring to go down stairs again, 
she was met by the flames, and found it impossible to escape at the lower part of 
the house. Cox, followed by. a'watchman, rushed threagh the flames to her assist- 
ance ; but, when they had reached the first floor, they were compelled, being al- 
most stifled by the smoke, to stop. . They could hear the woman screaming, in a 
voice almost suffocated ; on which they called to her to go on the top of the 
house, where they would rescue her. Fortunately she heard what they said, and 
clambered to the roof. By this time the two men having gone through the next 
house, came to her assistance, and conveyed her fm safety to a neighbour's. In 
about an hour after the arrival of the engines, the fire,was subdued. The pro- 
perty lost is considerable; the whole of the stock, consisting of extremely rich 
silks, being saturated with water. 

Darine Ropsery and Desrerare Arrempr at. Rescur.—On Wednesday last, 
about one o'clock in the day, a daring attempt, which had very nearly succeeded, 
was made to rob the Boot Inn; at Edgeware, of property to a large amount. Weds 
nesday was the last day of Edgeware dair, anda great number of characters of 
every description had assembled gbont'tlie town, and were congregated at the dif 
fereut inns and public-houses. The Boot, Which is situated near the place where 
the fair is held, was particularly -:owded. About one o’¢lock on that day, Mr. 





John Large, the nephew of Mrs. Tettersay, the landlady of the house, and who is 4 


her chief assistant in the business, went up to his aunt’s room, which was always 
kept locked, merely to wash his hands and adjust his dress for the afternoon ; and 
when he put the key into the lock he found the door already unlocked, and 
pushed it, but it was fastened inside, and he endeavoured in vain to get it open. 
At length, during a pause in his exertions, he heard a noise inside the room, and 
listening more attentively, he distinctly heard the sound of money, as if a quantity 
was falling upon the floor. It occurred to him that some one was robbing the house 
and he called out, “‘ Whoever is inside, let them come out instantly, or I will pro- 
cure arms and blow their brains out.””, He was just about to call for assistance from 
below, when the inside bolt of the door was drawn aside, anda man with a silk hand- 
kerchief drawn over his face, and secured under his hat, rushed out upon Mr. Large, 
and with a blow of his fist sent him to the bottom of the stairs, and, jumping over 
him, escaped out of the house. He was pursued, however, and overtaken, and 
safely lodged in the town cage. On examining Mrs. Tattersay’s apartment, it 
was found that every drawer and other place of security had been ransacked, and 
a bag containing 92. in silver, 802. in sovereigns, and a quantity of bank notes, 
amounting in the whole to nearly 500/., had been removed from the bureau, and 
was found on the floor; and the noise occasioned by its fall was doubtless that 
which Mr. Large heard just before the thief opened the door. Some bills of ex- 
change, a quantity of plate and other property, had also been removed from the 
bureau, and were found scattered about the floor. The thief, on being taken into 
custody, endeavoured to get away, but was overpowered by numbers. He was 
recognized as William Thompson, a man who had been engaged during the fair 
in playing at “ the thimble-rig,” and other games, by which the unwary are duped 
at such places. He had not been long in the cage before several of his compa- 
nions assembled at the Boot, and intimated pretty plainly that they intended to 
get him out during the night. Mr. Large determined to prevent this, and hired 
jour stout countrymen to watch the cage. At three o’clock in the morning, when 
the inhabitants of the town were all at rest, a gang of about twenty fellows, armed 
with bludgeons, came down to the cage, and commenced a furious attack upon the 
four men, who in avery short time were levelled with the ground, and one of them 
‘was most desperately beaten and wounded. The cries of the men roused the inmates 
of the Boot, and Mr. Large in a short time collected several persons together, and 
went to the assistance of the countrymen and drove the rescue gang away, but 
not until a desperate scuffle had tuken place; and it is probable that the thief 
would finally have been rescued, only for the presence of mind of a person named 
Newman, who happened to be sleeping at the Boot, and who on learning the 
cause of the disturbance, called out, “ Bring the fire-arms, Harry, what the d—l 
are you about—bring my pistol and the blunderbuss—we must shoot the rascals 
to save ourselves, for they are determined upon murder, and shall have enough of 
it.’ The fellows who had shown so strong a determination to rescue thir com- 
anion, on hearing the call for fire-arms, ran away, and the prisoner was left safe 
n the cage. On Thursday morning, the prisoner, William Thompson. was taken 
before Mr, Williams, a Magistrate at Hendov | as heard, 
in which the above circumstances were state ec’ ol for 
the robbery, the worthy magistrate deemir » shey and other 
property from one part of the room to atm,uer, with intent to steal, a sufficient 
asportation to make the felony complete.—Times, 





Mysterious Murprr.—A case which promised a fine treat for the lovers of 
the marvellous and the horrible was opened the other day at Guildhall, A woman 


of the town, named Shannon, was accused by a Mrs. Brown, on her own con, 
fession as was alleged, of having murdered a naval officer, who used to visit hep 
every Saturday about ten years ago, and of burying him. in a cellar in the house 
where she resided, in that elegant neighbourhood, White Hart-yard, Drury-lane, 
Miss Shannon denied the charge, but was detained until due search was made fog 
the corpus delicti. The first night, the constables, beadles, and others, searched 
but discovered nothing; “all the night they hunted, but nothing could they find,” 
The cellar had been paved subsequent to the murder; and before a proper investi. 
gation could be made, the pavement was of necessity to be raised. Next day the 
flags were raised, and on digging near to the site of the grave, close to the water. 
butt, a whole basket-full of bones, some with flesh yet adhering to them, was 
found. They were washed, and submitted to the inspection of a man learned jn 
anatomy ; when (oh death to the sentimental!) they were found to be, not. the 
skeleton of a naval officer, but of a calf; an actual horn constituting part of the 
melancholy remains. Poor Belzoni was much annoyed when, after the labour of 
penetrating into the pyramid of Cephrenes, the bones that he found in the sareo- 
phagus turned out to be those of a cow: but what was his disappointment to 
that of Mrs. Brown, whuse naval officer was converted, not into a cow, a respect. 
able animal, but into one which is a by-word even among butchers? Miss 
Shannon was of course discharged. 

A Lost Cuitp.—Mrs. Glennon, an elderly and degent-looking Trishwoman, 
who brought with her a letter of introduction from the Mayor of Limerick to the 
Lord Mayor of London, applied to his Lordship at the Mansionhouse, a few days 
ago, for assistance to recover her daughter. She described herself as a midwife, 
who had attended most of the respectable families in Limerick ; her daughter, a 
girl of eighteen, was in the habit of assisting her ;”and in one family, the sum due 
for her professional services had run up from year to year till it amounted to } 40, 
The lady of the house, it appeared, laboured under insanity ; and as Mrs. Glen. 
non’s fears represented it, the master had run away from Limerick, with the 
amount of her debt, which she little regarded, though it constituted her whole 
savings, and with her daughter, whom she valued above light and life. The Lord 
Mayor, with his usual kindness and consideration, listened to poor Mrs. Glen- 
non’s story, and consoled her in the best way that her melancholy recital admitted. 
He particularly pressed on her, though with small credence on the part of his pe- 
titioner, the strong probability that the gentleman had not acted as she imagined, 
and that her danghter had only quitted Ireland to liveas a servant in England, 
It may be necessary to remark, that a faur pas similar to that described by Mrs. 
Glennon is in Ireland considered as the last and worst of misfortunes—that it plunges 
not only families, but whole kindreds, into a state of inconsolable depression ; and 
its effect on the heart of a mother can be but imperfectly estimated where it is 
looked on in the light of an every-day occurrence. The poor Irish midwife was 
conveyed by the humanity of the Lord Mayor to Epsom, in the neighbourhood of 
which town the supposed’ séducer of her child was residing ; and on Thursday 
she returned to the:Mansionhouse, to report on the success of her mission. The 
scene was rich in touches of nature, and the whole story would form a fit subject 
for such a.pen as that of Mrs. S.C. Hall Ob, my Lord,” said the poor woman, 
“yon lave preserved. my life, for-you have restored’ my poor child to me. The 
Lord bless you and all that belongs to you.” ~The Berd Mayor—“ Your fears, as 
I thought at-first, were unfounded. She has been restored to you without blem- 
ish?” Mrs. Glennou—*“ Yes, she has; God bless you for ever. My poor child 
is as pure as she was before she left me, and I dun’t believe there was any inten- 
tion to do her harm ; but what wasn’t I to suspect when she was taken away from 
me, after living with me all her life?” Mrs. Glennon then detailed the kistory 
of her application to the clergyman at Epsom, to whom the gentleman she sought 
was related. The reverend gentleman told her “ every thing in the world,”— 
where to put her hands upon the gentleman who owed her the trifle of money, 
and that her child was quite safe. The Lord Mayor—* Well, and have 
you got your money?” Mrs. Glennon—‘ Money! No. I never thought of the 
money ; I never asked a word about it. How could I think of money when I saw 
my child?” The Lord Mayor said, he saw that she deserved to have an affectionate 
child, and he hoped that her debtor would at length behave honourably to her. Mrs. 
Glennon—* He will behave honourably. Oh, we are all so happy—God bless 

you for having made us so. J wish you could see us together.’ The Lord 

ayor—‘ Why, do you all live together?” Mrs, Glennon—* Yes, your Lord- 
ship, we have all lived most happily together ever since you sent me down.” The 
Lord Mayor— And what brought you away from the family now; why are you 
not down with them?’ Mrs. Glennon—* Js it stay with them, without coming 
up to return you thanks for saving my life? Sure I never could have got over 
it if it was not for you; the Lord in heaven bless you for it. Ah! then, could 
you think I meant to enjoy my blessings without coming to you, to bless you for 
all you have done.” 

Lire ar Brixron,—A man named Raper and another named White were 
brought before the Union-hall Magistrates on Wednesday, by Mr. Rose (son of 
Sir George Rose) the master of the former, under ludicrous circumstances. Mr. 
Rose has a house at Brixton, which, in the absence of his family at a watering- 
place, he had left in charge of Raper. On Tuesday night, as he was coming to 
town, Mr. Rose bethought him of calling at Brixton to see how the premises were 
attended to ; when, to his very great surprise, he found the windows blazing with 
lights, and the sounds of mirth and dancing issuing from every chink. Alter 
knocking fur some time, the door of the mansion was opened by a youug fellow 
in livery, who demanded his ticket. “Ticket!” exclaimed Mr. Rose, “for 
what?’ ‘For Mr. Raper’s party,”* was the answer. In the mean while, Raper 
overheard his master’s voice in colloquy with the occasional footman ; and run- 
ning up stairs, explained to the ladies and gentlemen the madapropos arrival 
which was to cut short their merry-making. The candles were instantly extin- 
guished ; and by the time Mr. Rose reached the drawing-room, all was hushed, 
except the fluttered breaths of the surprised and agitated company. Mr. Rose 
threatened the whole assemblage with the watch-house for their misconduct,—a 
threat which the vicinity of the notorious tread-wheel renders more formidable at 
Brixton than in most other villages near Loudon; but on the prayers and entrea 
ties and excuses of the women, he very goodnaturedly dismissed them with an 
admonition ‘ eyer to come there no more.” The others took their friendly dis 
missal in good part; but Mister White, a son of St. Crispin, who was a little 
elevated, talked big, and was in consequence consigned, along with the master 
of the feast, Raper, to the watch-house. White apologized for his insolence, and 
was discharged. Raper denied that he took money for the tickets —his only wish 
was to make the party select, and that was the crigin of the ticket business. Mr. 

tofd‘him never to enter his house again; and so ended Mr. Raper’s hop. 

Fees or THe CLERK or THE Peace.—The case of John Hall, who was falsely 
imprisoned in Whitecross-street Gaol, came on again on Wednesday before the 
Lord Mayor; whose surprise at the conduct adopted in the office of Clerk of the 





Peace was not at all abated by the explanation which was given there. Mr 
Richardson, the under Sheriff, stated to the Lord Mayor, that he had applied to 
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the Clerk of the Peace for the restitution of Hall’s guinea, which had been paid 
previously to his discharge from the prison, and which there could be no pre- 
tence for detaining, inasmuch as the poor man had performed all that was re- 
quired of him at the Old Bailey, and his recognizances had been illegally 
estreated in the Exchequer. He represented at the Office, that the Lord Mayor 
expected some recompense would be made to him. The Lord Mayor—* Well, 
I suppose there was very little hesitation on the subject ?”?—Mr, Richardson said 
there was no hesitation at all, fora plump refusal was given to return a farthing 
of the money. The Clerk of the Peace declared that the whole mistake arose 
from an orthographical error, with respect to the name of the woman whom Hall 
prosecuted. This woman's name was “ Knowles,”’ but it appeared in the indict- 
ment as * Nowles;’’ and the Clerk of the Peace, upon looking over the list, 
found that no person named “ Nowles” had been prosecuted, and, therefore, as 
he was bound to do, he estreated the recognizance. He had nothing to do with 
the mistake, and was entitled to his fee, which he had received, and certainly 
would not, on any account, return. The Lord Mayor—* But if the Clerk of the 
Peace had paid common attention to his business, he would have detected the 
error. If he had looked over the list of those prisoners who were diseharged by pro- 
clamation, he would have found that no woman named ‘ Nowles’ had been libe- 
rated by proclamation. This sort of examination would have been at once con- 
clusive, and a great act of injustice would have been avoided.’? Mr. Richardson 
said, that the refusal to make the man amends was plump and peremptory. But 
the unfortunate watchman (Woodin), who attended to give evidence in the case, 
was also arrested and thrown into prison, where he remained nine days. The 
Lord Mayor—‘* What! for the same crime of punctuality in attending and giving 
evidence ?”’ Mr. Richardson said the offence was precisely the same. The poor 
watchman was obliged to apply to the parish officers to take his whole family, 
consisting of a wife and six children, into their care, until his liberation, not 
having one halfpenny to buy bread for them. The Lord Mayor— It is impos- 
sible to believe that the law would not redress those two injured men. The false 
imprisonment appears, from the circumstances which have followed it, of a very 
aggravated nature, and the case must not rest here. The facts are of such a na- 
ture, that it becomes nétvessary to apply to the fountain-head for a change, in 
mercy to the public.” . 

Mr. Frrencn aANp tHE Youne Cosserts—On Thursday night, at the close of 
the business at Bow Street Police Office, agentleman announced himself to Sir 
Richard Birnie as Mr. Ffrench, the barrister, and demanded a warrant against 
three persons who had attacked him on the Kensington Road, on Wednesday 
evening. Sir Richard Birnie asked Mr. Ffrench to describe the assault he com- 
plained of. Mr. Ffrench said, that the persons of whom he complained. were 
Messrs. John, William, and Richard Cobbett, the sons of Mr. Cobbett, the well- 
known political writer. He was going along the Kensington Road, about six 
o'clock, on Wednesday evening, and the three young men, who had concealed 
themselves, and had for some time been lying in wait behind a cart, pounced 
upon him as he passed by, and one of them struck bim with a bludgeon, and beat 
him as he lay on the ground; they were all three concerned in the outrage. Sir 
R. Birnie said that there must have been some provocation, surely ; but that was 
no justification of the assault; and he ordered a warrant to be issued against the 
parties. Mr, Ffrench bore on his person visible marks of the violence of the 
assault; and he declared that he was sure his assailants intended to murder him. 
Itis said that the assault was provoked by Mr. Ffrench having uttered some im- 
putation against the mother of the young men, which he refused to retract. 

Tus Jeatous Wire.—Mr. James Neale, a respectable engraver, residing in 
the Strand, charged his wife, at Bow Strect Office, a fashionably-dressed young 
woman, with having assaulted him, and threatened his life. Mr. Neale said, that 
his wife possessed a most violent and jealous temper ; she had not only threatened 
him, but had sworn that she would carry destruction through all his family. Mrs. 
Neale (apparently exasperated to the very last degree)—* Oh, you false-hearted 
wretch, how can you tell such untruths ? Your Worship, Ihave been married to 
thisman these ten years, and have borne him four children; and if I were ‘such a 
person as he basely describes me to be, wouldn’t he have complained of ‘my con- 
duct before now? ‘The truth, however, is, your Worship, that when I go for a 
mouth orso tothe country, he lives with other women.” Mr. Neale assured the 
Magistrate that this was not the fact. Mrs. Neale—“‘ Why you know, you base 
man, you told me so yourself; and,’ added Mrs. Neale, “ did I not hear your 
cousin, as she was kissing you the other day, say, ‘Oh, my dear James, you and 
Tought to have been united 2’??? Mr. Minshull endeavoured to effect a reconci- 
liation between the parties, but all his efforts were useless, Mrs. Neale declaring 
that she should never forget the indignity that had been offered to her by her hus- 
band in bringing her to the office. She was conveyed to Tothill-fields, there to 
remain, until she found bail, or some arrangement was made. 


Viatis THE Assassin.—This boy, who was charged, it will be recollected, with 
an attempt to murder a fellow apprentice in the employment of Mr. Bridge at 
Clare in Suffolk, was tried at Bury St. Edmunds on Saturday last. Green, the 
boy whose throat he had very nearly cut, was produced in Court, and gave evi- 
dence, but with considerable difficulty, although he is said to be out of danger, 
and rapidly recovering from the effects of the hurt. The facts elicited in the 
course of the trial had all been brought out in the preliminary investigations. 
The Jury found Vialls Guilty; and the Judge, in a ‘feeling and impressive 
address,” to use the form of sound words, condemned him to be hanged. The 
convict is a slight, fragile boy, about sixteen years of age, quiet,amd.mild in his 
appearance and manners ; he is respectably connected. We confess the attempt, 
so causeless, aimless, and unprovoked, seems to us to form as fair an exemplifi- 
cation of monomania as a metaphysical jury could well desire; but the men of 
Suffolk are not metaphysicians. “A petition in his favour has been presented to 
Sir W. Garrow, the presiding Judge ; and hopes are entertained that his life will 
be spared, 

Tue lorretr or Justice satisrigep fy Love.—An extraordinary interest was 
excited at Bury on Monday last, by the trial of William Buckle, a youth of nine- 
teen, for attempting to kill or disable Leah Warren, his sweetheart. The girl, 
who appeared as the principal witness, was still younger than himself; both were 
good looking, and extremely prepossessing in their appearance. Mr. Maltby, the 
Counsel for the prosecution, stated that the prisoner was in the employment of a 
bricklayer and builder, the father of Leah Warren: his addresses being opposed 
by the girl's relations, the courtship was broken off: driven to desperation, and 
inflamed by jealousy, having seen her walking with another young man, he 
seized and twisted her bonnet-strings, threw her down, and cut her throat with a 
knife ; after which he fied, the girl went to her aunt’s, medical aid was procured, 
and fortunately the wound was not mortal. Leah Warren, when called to prove 
the counsel’s statement, recounted in a frank and artless way the story of their 
Courtship, its interruption, and renewal, till, making an emphatic avowal of their 
mutual and still undiminished attachment, she was overpowered by her feelings, 





and could proceed no farther. After a considerable pause, Mr, Maltby rose and 
announced, that the father of the young woman, seeing that his daughter was still, 
with all the constancy of a woman’s affection, attached to the prisoner, had con- 
sented to their union; and on behalf of the prosecutor, he, with the sanction of 
his Lordship, would decline offering any further evidence. Mr. Gunning, as 
counsel for the prisoner, expressed his own and the prisoner’s most grateful sense 
of the kindness which had prompted such a course. The proceedings of this day 
would be long remembered by all now present ; and the prisoner, he was sure, 
would be the last person to forget the danger he had escaped, and the return 
which was due to the woman who would shortly be the partner—he hoped the 
happy partner of his life. Mr. Baron Garrow, who was very much affeeted by 
this extraordinary scene, then addressed the Jury (see p. 251,) directing them, in 
the absence of evidence, to say that the prisoner was not guilty; and he requested 
that no indecent manifestation of public feeling might be exhibited. The pri- 
soner was then acquitted. As soon as he was set at liberty, the girl said, “ The 
Lord be thanked!” and he ran to her and kissed her heartily; and when they 
arrived in front of the Court, the crowd gave a loud cheer, 

Farau Resistance to THE Law.—At the Nottingham Assizes, on Monday, 
Edward Revill, aged sixty, Sarah Revill his wife, aged fifty-seven, Peter Greasley, 
aged twenty-one, and Ann, the wife of Thomas Sporton, aged forty-one, were con- 
victed of feloniously shooting at William Middap, in resistance of a writ of eject- 
ment from premises to which they conceived they derived a title from their an- 
cestors. After some parley with them, perceiving the prisoners armed and deter- 
mined on resistance, the officers proceeded to force the door with crow-bars, upon 
which Edward Revill was seen to take his station behind the door with a pistol in 
his hand; Peter Greasley was also seen to come down stairs, and take a pistol ; 
whilst the women showered down bricks, shoemaker’s lgsts, and other missiles, 
from the upper window. Middap, oue of the officers, suegeeded in fixing a crow- 
bar between the door and door-post, so as to force it open about six inches, but 
the crow-bar was forcibly drawn into the house by some person on the inside ; 
Middap then took up a last, which he inserted under the door, and endeavoured 
to lift it off its hinges; another officer called out to him to take eare, as there was 
a pistol pointed at him between the door and the door-post: at that moment 
Middap received a blow from a brickbat on the left shoulder, and at the same 
moment the pistol was fired off, and wounded him in the chin. The prisoners 
having been called up for judgment, and the usual proclamation for silence made, 
Lord Tenterden placed the fatal black cap upon his head. As soon as Ann Spor- 
ton beheld it she screamed, and flung her arms round the neck of her brother, who 
immediately fell back in a swoon, The assistance of a surgeon was procured, 
aud after a little time, with the aid of cold water, the prisoner was restored to his 
senses. Lord Tenterden then pronounced the sentence of death; and the pri- 
soners were led away in different directions, the men on one side, and the women 
on the other. It was an appalling scene to witness a whole family, consisting of 
the husband, wife, son, and daughter, all condemned to die at ®nce. The females 
have since been respited. 

Mistress AND Matp.—At the Stafford assizes, on Monday, Sarah Wheeldon, a 
very pretty girl, was charged with having on the 13th of March last robbed her 
mistress, Miss Rogers, an elderly infirm lady, of 315/. 17s. 6d. Miss Rogers, 
being sworn, and asked what she knew against the prisoner, said— I know no- 
thing against her; Ido not think that she has taken any of my money ; she has 
been in my service upwards of four years, and I believe her to be very honest.” 
By the Court—“ I believe you made a different statement to the magistrate be« 
fore whom you were examined : have you any recollection of that examination ?” 
Witness—‘‘ I recollect being examined, and signing a paper of my evidence be- 
fore Mr. Heathcote; but I was then in a very ill state of health, and unfit for 
such a task. I had been eleven weeks in bed, and gave those depositions very 
reluctantly. Mr. Heathcote came to my house; I did not send for him. ‘Mr. 
William Chaloner, of Leek—“ In consequence of information, I went to Miss 
Rogers’s on the 13th of March. The prisoner told me that her mistress’s house 
had been broken open, and showed me a window open, with a pane of glass out, 
and a door which she stated she had locked the night before, through which any 
person getting in at the window must have passed to the room from which the 
money was taken. I cbserved the lock. It was not marked or injured. I ex- 
amined the premises, and 1 believe no person could have got in that way. I told 
her that unless she gave up the money, which I believed she herself had taken, 
she would be committed. At length x id gave me the 315/. 17s. 6d., which I now 
produce, out of a sort of oven in a kitchen or cellar in the house.’ Other wit- 
nesses corroborated this statement. On their cross-examination it appeared, that 
Miss Rogers frequently hid money in different parts of the house; that the pri- 
soner had full knowledge of that fact, had always access to her money, paid her 
bills, and had her entire confidence. A person might have got into the window 
by a ladder, but no ladder was on the premises, and could not have been got there 
without coming through other houses. Mr. Serjeant Ludfow summed up the evi- 
dence; declaring, that in the whole course of his experience he had never heard 
of so singular a case. Verdict, Not Guilty. The lady left the Court with the 
prisoner, both appearing well pleased at the result. 


A Crericat CatumniAtor.—A trial for a libel of a very aggravated character 
took place at Stafford on Tuesday, in which a Reverend Mr. Mulock was defend- 
ant. The reverend gentleman, it appeared, by his pious oratory, had prevailed 
on the plaintiff,a shopkeeper at Stoke-upon-Trent, and various other inhabitants 
of that town and neighbourhood, to build him a chapel, where it could be turned 


_ to permanent profit. The character of several of the flock, as well as of the pastor, 


seems to have been somewhat odd. In a short time Mr. Mulock saw fit to 
quarrel with most of them, and out of that quarrel arose the libel complained of ; 
which imputed to Mr. Wilson, the plaintiff, the most horrible crimes, without the 
slightest ground or shadow of evidence. Indeed, Mulock, in his defence, stoutly 
maintained that he meant not to impute overt acts to any of the parties he had 
slandered, but merely propensities. He madea long, intemperate, and rambli 

speech, in which he indulged in such gross and infamous personalities in regard to 
the plaintiff and others, the whole coupled with the most solemn appeals to 
Heaven as witness of their truth, that Baron Vaughan was compelled to threaten 
the holy slanderer with committal if he did not behave with more decency and 
moderation. The Jury found for the plaintitf—damages 50/.; and in a similar 
case, which was subsequently tried, they gave the same verdict. ‘The opinion en- 
tertained in Court generally was, that Mr. Mulock is not altogether sane; he is 
represented as a man of some talent, but where it lay did not appear on the trial. 


Cuarce or Fraup Acainst A GENTLEMAN OF Ranx.—John Revett, Esq. a 
gentleman of great respectability, and connected with some of the best families in 
the county, was charged at the Bury Assizes, on the 10th inst. with fraudulently 
obtaining from one Benjamin Harren the sum of ten pounds, on the security of a 
promissory note for 1002. alleged to be a forgery on Jonathan Bowtell. Bowtell 
swore that Mr. Revett prevailed on him to sign the bill in question—or rather, a 
piece of stamped paper, which he had afterwards filled up in the form of a pro= 
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missory note—by pretending that it was merely a form requisite in a suit before 
the King’s Bench, in which Revett was a party and Bowtell a witness, in order 
to excuse the attendance of the latter. The evidence of Bowtell was given with 
a good deal of flippancy, and in some points with much reluctance. Mr. Revett’s 
counsel contended, that no fraud could have been practised on Harren, inasmuch 
as Bowtell, by signing the bill, whether wittingly or otherwise, was liable in its 
amount to any onerous holder; and the Court admitted the objection to be fatal. 
Mr. Revett was accordingly acquitted. 


Great Fioops 1x Scortanp.—The most lamentable accounts, says the Edin- 
burgh Observer of Tuesday, continue to pour in upon us, from all sides, of the in- 
jury done by the tempest and flood of Monday the 3d. From the Tweed to the 
Moray Firth, the whole of the eastern and inland counties have been laid waste 
by inundation. In Forfarshire, Aberdeenshire, Banffshire, Morayshire, and Nairn- 
shire, all the rivers are partially denuded of their bridges ; and the crops, cottages, 
and jin some instances the flocks on their borders, have been swept away to the 
sea, Several of the structures overthrown by this deluge were of the most per- 
fect and expensive descriptions ; and avast expenditure of money will be required 
before they can be restored to their former stability. The loss sustained by indi- 
. viduals is incalculable, and must fill many a once happy homestead with distress 
and despondency. The following are a few of the instances of particular damage 
that have been sustained from the storm. 

Tweedale.—The waters of Tweed began to rise about six o’clock on Monday, 
and the swell was so rapid that in a few hours the most serious alarm was spread 
along the whole banks of theriver. In the neighbourhood of Kelso, the effects 
of the storm were remarkable. Preparatory to the great fair of St. James, which 
is held on a spacious green on the banks of the river, opposite the Duke of Rox- 
burgh’s residence of Fleurs, numerous tents or booths were erected, and other pre- 
parations made for the market of next day. Ina short time the greatest part of 
the ground was covered by the river, and many of the tents, with the whole fur- 
niture, was sweptinto the stream, Several of the owners of them were in immi- 
nent danger, and were rescued with difficulty from the increasing waters. The 
fate of a poor donkey, which had been put to graze upon a small island opposite 
the town, was watched with much interest by crowds of people. The river gra- 
dually encroached upon the small piece of ground on which he had an insecure 
footing, till at last he was forced to plunge into the torrent. In this state of deadly 
peril, the poor brute continued to keep up his head above water, and after being 
carried a long way down, and beneath an arch of Kelso bridge, a friendly eddy 
whirled him near to land, and saved his life-—Kelso Maid. 

Western District of Stirlingshire-—-We were visited on the night of the 3d 
inst. with one of the most destructive storms witnessed, at this season of the year, 
in the memory of the oldest person living. The rain fell in torrents, accom- 
panied with tremendous peals of thunder and the most vivid lightning, suc- 
ceeded by a strong northerly wind, which gradually increased till midnight, when 
it blew a perfect hurricane. The morning of the 4th presented a scene of destruc- 
tion truly distressing. The wheat and barley crops were absolutely levelled with 
the ground; what little remained standing was bare straw and stump, with the 
grain completely thrashed out. Potatoes, except in very sheltered situations, are 
as black as after a severe night’s frost in the end of October; beans and peas are 
no better. The roads are, in many places, blocked up by trees of large size; 
and the roofs of many houses have been torn and uncovered. ’ 

Dunblane, August 4.—Last night, about eight o’clock, this place and neigh- 
bourhood were visited with a tremendous thunder-storm. About nine, the thun- 
der and vivid lightning having subsided, the wind, which blew from the north-west, 
rose so high, that large trees were instantly overturned and rooted up. News 
has just arrived, that in the neighbourhood of Crieff the hurricane was, if possi- 
ble, more violent. Betwixt Muthil and that place the high-road was this morning 
completely barricadoed with broken and uprooted trees. 

Perth—Some fine old trees which had withstood the storms of centuries, gave 
way before that of Monday night. The Caledonian coach, which should have ar- 
rived last night, has not yet made its appearance. The chief cause is the destruc- 
tion of Spey Bridge near Pitmain, which has been demolished by the current. 
We have heard from Montrose that a great many sheep and catile had come down 
the South Esk, and an immense qnantity of linen cloth, supposed from a bleach- 
ing establishment belonging to Mr. Maberley—Perth Courier. 

Leslie, Tuesday.— This morning presented a sad spectacle. In the fields the 
crops are generally, though it is to be hoped not irrecoverably, laid down. Many 
of the forest trees have large branches torn from their trunks, and several are 
blown up by the roots. What is most particularly regretted by the gude folks of 
Leslie, is the destruction of the skelly tree, so much famed in traditional story. 
This very ancient tree, one of the oldest on the estate of Leslie, being unsurrounded 
with other trees, and placed on a very elevated spot, could readily be distinguished 
by the mariner as soon as he entered the Frith Fife Herald. 

Dundee,—Several trees have been blown down at the west end of the town; 
and a traveller, who was on his way from Meigle to this place, says that he saw 
some of the very largest trees torn up by the roots. The inhabitants of the houses 
at the east side of the lane leading to the gas-work from Blackscroft, were 
awakened by the water rising up to their beds. A sailor, residing at that place, 
who had gone to bed under the influence of strong drink, was only awakened 
when the water had almost covered him. In his consternation, he jumped out of 
bed, and bawled out, “ Hoist the jib !’’ 

Montrose, August 7.—As yet, we have heard of the loss of no human lives; 
which considering the dreadful thunder-storm of Monday night, particularly in 
the higher districts, is much to be wondered at; but the destruction of property 
is incalculable. The substantial stone bridge over the Tarf has been entirely de- 
molished, and all the other bridges in the parish have been more or less injured. 
The new wooden bridge at Dalhesney has been entirely swept away; and the fine 
suspension bridge, at Slateford, also of recent erection, has shared the ‘same fate, 
The scene at the eee bridge was truly grand, but was far surpassed by the 
spectacle at the junction of the North, West, and Cruik waters, where the former, 
like an enraged monster, threatened destruction to every opposing obstacle.— 
Montrose Review. 

The extensive works at Craigo Mill, belonging to Messrs. Maberley and Co. 
presented on the recess of the waters a scene of devastation hardly to be de- 
scribed. The water, having overspread the whole of the large bleachfield, which 
was covered with cloths and yarns to an immense value, soon found its way into 
the mill, warehouses, drying houses, &c. in which it rose to the height of three 
feet ; and had it not been for the more than ordinary exertions of the workmen, 
it is more than probable that the whole of the works would have been reduced to 
one common ruin, The devastation at the works at Bogie Mill, belonging to 


Messrs, Aberdein and Gordon, was, comparatively speaking, not less than at 
Craigo, The water here rose to the height of fifteen feet, being nine inches higher 
ban ever it was known before.—Jdem. 
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Stonehaven, Aug. 4.—Yesterday morning this place was visited with one of the 
greatest and most destructive floods within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
A very strong and expensive dam-dyke in the Cowie, erected by the Gleny 
Distillery Company, has totally disappeared; and the water being thus left quite 
unrestrained, broke through the opposite bank, and cut a channel for itself through 
some beautiful fields of wheat, barley, and potatoes, belonging to Mr. William 
Smart. A short way below, it again crossed its old channel, and spread itself over 
another field of grain and potatoes, and a considerable part of the Aberdeen turn. 
pike-road. The rivers rose at least six or seven feet beyond their usual level, and 
in their devastating course tore up many large trees by the roots, broke through 
their embankments, and irrecoverably destroyed many a promising field, which 
had attained to that state of maturity and perfection when the husbandman’s hopes 
are all but realized. 

Aberdeen, August 8.—The Don, along its whole course, exhibited a fearful 
picture. All that part of the Garioch which borders it and the Ury was one 
broad expanse of water. In the town of Kintore a boat was made use of to 
effect a communication between the houses. Opposite to the manse of Towrije 
the river has completely altered its course, striking out for itself a new channel, 
and leaving its former bed, and the bridge which crossed it, quite dry. On Mon. 
day,or Tuesday, a blacksmith, in attempting to swim across the Don, at Towie 
was drowned; and, on one of these days, the assistant schoolmaster at Strathdon 
shared the same fate in endeavouring to ford the river‘there on horseback. On 
Tuesday, Mr. William Williamson, flesher, lost his life in the burn of Ton: he 
was riding along the road between Kemnay and Monymusk, when his horse took 
fright at some wreck that was floating on the road, and leaped over the embauk. 
ment at the end of the bridge. The overflowing of the Don was very great. 
The mill-lead at Persley, which is twelve feet above the level of the Don, was 
indiscernible. A striking proof of the violence of the tempest is manifested in 
the Government road between the bridge of Forbes on the Don, and the bridge of 
Potarch on the Dee: all that line of road, we are informed, has been destroyed, 
and scarcely one of the numerous bridges erected on the streams over which it 
passes remains entire. It is impossible to calculate the evils which will arise from 
these calamities. Numerous public works, which were completed at an immense 
expense, and have been productive of the greatest advantages, now lie in ruins, 
We yesterday heard a gentleman, who had ample means of information, state, 
that the total damage sustained, in this county alone, will amount to two hundred 
thousand pounds! So great was the rapidity with which the flood in the Spey 
came down, that a man of the name of Cruickshank, a merchant in Aberlour, 
who was on one of the haughs at the time, was obliged to fly to a tree for refuge; 
he remained tn the tree for about five hours, uttering the most heart-rending cries 
for that assistance which could not be rendered him, ‘and he was at last borne 
down by the irresistible torrent—Aberdeen Chronicle, 

Banff, Tuesday—This morning the whole of the market-place was covered 
with water to the depth of six or seven feet. A great portion of the garden-walls 
of Duff-house have given way; and the water was swollen to such a degree in 
Bridge-street, that thirty or forty families were taken out this morning by means 
of boats from windows on the second floors. Early this morning, the water was 
level with the top of the door of the Royal Oak Inn. The flood is now abating; 
but at eight o'clock this evening, I crossed the gardens in a boat—the water was 
then four feet deep. The mail, in entering Banff this afternoon, from the anxiety of 
the guard, who was informed on the bridge that he ought not to proceed, went 
on as far as the entrance to the shambles, and had just passed the corner of Gil- 
lon’s Inn, when the water, rushing from the door of Dufi-bouse garden, carried 
the horses off their feet, and three of them were drowned in the market-place; 
one was saved by cutting the harness. The guard and driver were taken from 
the coach by means of a boat. Three vessels are on shore in Boyndie Bay: the 
crews are saved. Lord Fife’s garden at Duff-house is entirely destroyed.—Cur- 
respondent of Edinburgh Paper. 

Keith, Wednesday morning.—All the bridges in the county are in ruins: three 
of the bridges on the line of road leading to Fochabers are gone; one of the Bo- 
harm bridges, and the large bridge over the Fidditch, on the Aberlour-road, are 
also gone ; the two arched bridges at Auchindoir, in this neighbourhood, are de- 
stroyed ; in short, the communication is nearly shut up; such a deluge was never 
seen. The Isla has broken down everything in its way; houses, furniture, and 
cattle have all passed towards the ocean. But the bridge of Spey crowns all: 
two arches are swept off, and the remaining part likely soon to follow. A house 
and garden near the bridge are swept away ; and a man that was cutting wood 
near the Spey was surrounded by the water, when he climbed up a tree, but in 
the course of a few hours, both he and the tree were ingulfed in the stream, In 
our own more immediate districts, a house at Poolside, with all the furniture, has 
been swept away. John Wishart’s waulk-mill is carried off—you would never 
know where it stood. 

Inverness —We have had a visitation of so tremendous a character, in the 
shape of flood and storm, as has been preceded by no example, either in the 
memory of man or in the annals of our districts. The finest structures in our 
country have fallen before it. The magnificent bridge, built by the Duke of 
Gordon, over the Spey at Fochabers—the beautiful structure over the Findhorn 
at Forres, both on the great coast road—the bridge over the Findhorn at Free- 
burn—the bridge at Moy—the bridge at Dalmagarrie—and other bridges on the 

Highland-road, have been carried off ; as have also the bridge over the Spey at 
Grantown—the bridge of Nethy—the bridge of Curr—the bridge of Dava—the 
bridge of Craggan—the bridge of Dulsie, &c. The coaches both on the High- 
land and coast roads have consequently suffered interruption. We are glad to 
understand that the floods have done comparatively little damage in Ross-shire. 
The fall of rain seems to have been heaviest in the higher grounds of Inverness- 
shire. In the short space of seven miles betwixt Portgordon and Spey, there are 
reported to be at present seven wrecks, and along the coast numerous boats have 
been driven ashore. The schooner Endeavour, of South Shields, hecame a total 
wreck at Nairn last night, and all hands on board perished. A man named 
Dunbar was drowned near the bridge in returning with a boat in which he had 
rowed two men across. John Proctor, miller at Longridge, was carried away 
whilst filling the mill-dam, and drowned. A young man was on the bridge ol 
Spey shortly before it fell, in company with several other persons ; the latter ob- 
served the bridge give way and escaped in time, but the toll-keeper’s son was 
precipitated with the ruins intothe torrent. A young woman near Freeburn was 
carried off by the torrent and drowned. Mr. M‘Innes, distiller at Dandileik, one 
of the valleys of the Spey, has had his distillery wholly swept away. Twenty 
houses have fallen at the lower end of Garmouth and Kingston. On the coach 
road betwixt Forres and the Findhorn, a boat might have been rowed. The in- 


mates of a hut near Frereburn, when their house was inundated, retreated to the. 


roof, and here they were forced to remain till the water had subsided. At Moy 
Carse, several scenes of a similar nature took place. A considerable part of the 
road on the north bank of Loch Ness, beyond Dochfour, has been totally de- 
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stroyed and swept into the loch. The river Farigaig, which empties itself into 
Loch Ness, was three feet above the corn. Of the injury done to the crops no 
accurate calculation can yet be formed.—Jnverness Papers. 

Fochabers, Wednesday.—Yesterday all the low grounds near the river were 
covered to the depth of many feet; and several of the poor inhabitants of Inch- 
berry were seen sitting on the roofs of their houses, waiting their turn till the 
boats could be sent to their relief. Many of them have lost every thing; numbers 
of cattle have been drowned, and it is much to be feared many human beings. 
From the bank on the Speymouth side of the river, to the brae at Upper Dallachy, 
was one uninterrupted sheet of water, variegated only by the dwellings of the 
miserable inhabitants, the tops of which alone, in many cases, were to be seen. 
The crops, of course, are entirely destroyed, and many persons will be reduced to 
beggary. 

The “ebns of the storm on Monday night has thrown down a large stone which 
stood on the top of the old Cathedral at Beauly (it is supposed for upwards of 
four hundred years), the ancient engraving and figuring on which excited much 
curiosity in the district. 


Crimes or A Bavarian Priest.—A trial for murder of a very singular and 
horrible kind, before the Supreme Criminal Court in Bavaria, has just terminated. 
The trial occupied no less than four years, and the pleadings and documents 
amounted to forty-two volumes ; the criminal'was examined one hundred times, 
and it was only at the last of these examinations that a confession of his guilt was 
wrung from him. Riembauer, the criminal, was born in the lowest rank ; but at 
avery early age gave marks of an intellect of a superior order. His ambi- 
tion was to enter the ecclesiastical state; and through the medium of the curate 
of his native village, Randerstadt, he was enabled to gratify it, Riembauer was 
born in 1770; at the age of fourteen he was admitted to the Lyceum of Ratisbon, 
where his conduct and progress were exemplary and rapid ; in 1795 he was or- 
dained a priest, and performed the duties of assistant-vicar in different villages ; 
in 1807 he underwent, with much honour to himself, an examination for a curacy ; 
in 1808 he was appointed curate of Priel; and in 1810 he was promoted to the 
curacy of Randerstadt. Riembauer carried his customary zeal to the exercise of 
his sacred duties ; in the performance of which he was apparently as sincere as 
he was punctual. 
and frequent. It is not wonderful that, so accomplished and gifted as he was, 
with an elegant person and seductive manners, Riembauer should be looked on 
by the country people as a saint of the first water. The crimes with which 
Riembauer was charged were chiefly of incontinency. He had a child by the 
curate of Hoskerchen’s cook-maid; another by Anne Marie Eichlaetter, the cu- 
rate of Hernsheim’s servant; athird by a milliner of his acquaintance ; a fourth 
by another curate’s serving-maid; a fifth by Madeleine Frauenkneicht,—whose 
father he swindled out of 5000 florins, and whom, together with her mother, he 
poisoned; and lastly, he had several more children by Ann Weineger, his last 
kitchen-maid. With all his victims he performed a marriage ceremony at the 
altar, The crime for which he was at length arrested-was the murder of Anne 
Marie Eichlaetter. This girl had importuned him on several occasions for money, 
and threatened, on being refused, to expose him. She was induced to visit him at 
the house of the farmer Frauenkneicht, and was there murdered by him. Whilst the 
monster was in the act of cutting the unhappy girl’s throat, Catherine, the youngest 
daughter of Frauenkneicht, happened to peep through the key-hole, and observing 
what was going on, called her mother and sister Madeleine to witness the scene of 
blood. The mother was anxious to denounce the murderer; but on his expressing 
profound repentance, and threatening to commit suicide, she was induced to bury 
the transaction in silence. Shortly after this murder, Madeleine and her mother 
fell sick; Riembauer compounded their: medicine, and they died the one within 
five days of the other. Catherine, who was twelve years of age at the period of 
the murder, became subject to fits of melancholy, and to convulsions, from its 
effects on her imagination ; and at length, unable to retain the secret, told it to her 
confessor, with the other particulars of Riembauer’s conduct. The confessor, who 
thought to turn the confession to Caroline’s pecuniary advantage, wrote (in Latin) 
the following letter to the poisoner of her mother and sister and robber of her 
father :—* A case has been submitted to me, which you alone can solve. A cer- 
tain man, whom you well know, owes a certain stranger somewhere about 5000 
florins, If your conscience be awake, pay this debt. If you do not answer 
within four weeks, you may tremble for the consequences,’ No answer was re- 
turned, and Riembauer was accordingly denounced. Among other particulars, 
Catherine stated, that Anne Marie Eichlaetter had a peculiarly fine set of teeth ; 
and after her deposition was taken, in a closet where the body had been deposited, 
a skeleton with a case of teeth as described, was discovered. In the confes- 
sion of the criminal, itis worthy of remark, he defended himself on that dogma of 
the Jesuits, that it is allowable to kill another if there be no other means of saving 
one’s honour or good renown ; the fallacy of which Pascal has so triumphantly 
shown, TI also (he says) recollected that other principle of the Jesuits, ‘ that 
the end sanctifies the means.’ I reflected upon the great evils that the public 
scandal with which Ann Marie menaced me would cause to the people and to my 
sacred profession ; and I said to myself, ‘If a priest of such unblemished reputa- 
tion were found to be a sinner, great would the detriment thereof be to religion ;” 
therefore, as there were no other means of avoiding public scandal but by the 
death of Ann Marie, and that this death tended to produce a laudable result, I do 
not think I have acted criminally, for my intentions were pure, and ad majorem 
Dei gloriam. Moreover, before killing Ann Marie, I exhorted her to repent of 
her sins, and J gave her absolution.’ This holy ruffian has been condemned to 
imprisonment for an unlimited time. 

Tar Dean or WESTMINSTER AND Mr. SureLp’s Monument.—It was the wis- 
of many of the most eminent members of the musical profession, to place a mo- 
nument to the memory of their respected and regretted brother Shield in West- 
minster Abbey. This honour was, however, claimed by J. Fuller, Esq. formerly 
M.P. for Sussex ; whose personal friendship for Shield, joined to a high admira- 
tion for his talents, led him to wish that it should be his individual act. The 
monument has been executed by an eminent sculptor. On application being 
made to the Dean of Westminster for leave to erect it, he first demanded a fee of 
fifty guineas, and afterwards forbade altogether its being placed in the Abbey ; 
alleging as a reason that the inscription coutained the words “ this gentleman ! |” 
—Mr. Shield was a gentleman in the highest and best sense of the term: 
polished in manners, amiable in temper, courtcous in demeanour. But he was 
more ; he-delighted in doing good. His friendly counsel, his prompt assistance, 
Were given with such affectionate kindheartedness, that he seemed as if receiving 
rather than conferring an obligation. This was his character as a gentleman and 
a Christian, What he has done to adorn his art, and to enrich the music of his 
Country, let his works testify. Happy would it be for the Church if all its rich 


and lordly priests could deserve half as much to be said of them.—From a Cor- 
respondent, 


His sermons were eloquent, his denunciations of vice severe - 





THE PRESS. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND MR. PEEL. 


Sranparp—What are the motives, we ask, which ought to determine a 
Minister in associating himself with, or in recoiling from, acolleague? 1st. Con- 
fidence or want of confidence in the talent of the proposed colleague, 2nd. Con. 
fidence or want of confidence in his integrity. We are obliged to invert the moral 
order in this case, placing talent before integrity, because the number of cases in 
which we can provide against injuries resulting from want of good faith is infinitely 
greater than that of those in which want of talent in a public man can be come 
pensated. Now try the Minister in question by these tests. We suppose no 
man will be so silly as to insinuate a comparison between the talent of the Duke 
of Wellington and that of the member for Westbury—between the hero of Water- 
loo, the man who spoke the very best speech that Mr. Brougham ever heard, and 
the reformer of the nightly watch, The Duke of Wellington is the best foreign 
minister that England has had since the days of Lord Chatham, and he is known 
and appreciated as such throughout Europe; and that circumstance alone may 
have determined those the most disgusted with his domestic government to ac- 


_quiesce in his supremacy, ata time when the foreign relations of the country are 


so critically circumstanced as they are at present. Of what earthly importance 
are Mr. Peel's talents, such as they are, to any interest of the country at this 
moment? But what are his talents? As we have befere had occasion to ob- 
serve, his whole public life is but a record of defeats, ending with that in which 
he acted against the principles which he said he maintained as strongly as 
ever at the moment. Without allowing much weight to omens, men may be 
excused for an unwillingness to act with one whose habit it is to be defeated. 
Now, to come to integrity: here the preference is claimed for Mr. Peel on grounds 
furnished by the Protestants; let us see with what reason. We have, it seems, 
‘proclaimed the Duke of Wellington as a daring and successful conspirator 
against the constitution, whose past measures were detestable, and whose future 
designs are, if possible, still more mischievous. We have denounced Mr. Peel as 
his accomplice or instrument, and asa man in bimself of no sort of importance.’ 
And, therefore, it is wrong, inconsistent, and so forth, to act with the Duke of 
Wellington, and to refuse to act with Mr. Peel. When Cesar sends to Cato and 
his little senate a message, disclaiming ambition and dangerous designs, what is 
the test proposed by the patriot— Bid him disband his legions ;” this done, that 
type of wisdom and integrity, as Addison has drawn him, promises to plead his 
pardon with the people. Why turn off the poor legionaries, instruments, col- 
leagues, persons by themselves of no sort of importance whatever? Cato would 
probably have said, with our Locke, that a heady minister, or a heady prince, 
however ill-disposed, could do little harm by himself. This is surely an explana- 
tion of what has been called the proscription of Mr, Peel, quite consistent with 
what the Protestant party is charged to have surmised against the Premier. It is 
shortly this—‘vour conduct has been bad, and it affords grounds of suspicion ; rid 
yourself, however, of the instruments of mischief, which can never be instruments 
of good, and then we will believe that you did not, because we well know that 
you cannot, mean future evil. Whatever of ill design has been imputed to the 
Duke of Wellington is of a great and lofty character, the meditating acts which 
could not be done in a corner; which, therefore, an infusion of a fair proportion 
of honest colleagues into his Cabinet would obstruct, instead of promoting. To 
propose to him such an infusion is therefore putting his désigns to an unequivocal 
test, 


GiosE—With all the ingenuity of this simile, it would not serve the Standard’s 
purpose. If Mr, Peel were now allowed by the Standard to possess those great 
talents of which twelve months ago the Standard found indisputable evidence in 
some twenty years of his public life, we should not find any inconsistency between 
its declarations concerning the unimportance of Mr, Peel, and its vehement ob- 
jections to his continuance in office—or any impropriety in the comparison 
between his loss and the disbanding of an army- Mr. Peel was then, in the 
Standard’s estimation, agminis instar. But our difficulty is in reconciling 
the proffers of our Catos, as the Standard reports them, with its present 
estimate, of the abilities of Mr. Pecl, and we are not helped by its comparison, 
If the Cato of Addison had said to Caesar, “ turn off merely one of the feeblest 
of your legionaries—I shall no longer distrust you—nay, I will consent to serve 
in his stead,’ he would have been scarcely worthy even of the “ long wig, flow- 
ered gown, and lacquered chair,” though he might have been more like, than the 
Romans, to the modern types of wisdom and integrity with whom our contem~ 
porary is pleased to compare him. The thing will not bear an argument, with all 
the dexterity with which our contemporary raises it. If Mr. Peel is so unim- 
portant a person, this noise about him, because be has taken the same course as 
the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Goulburn, Lord Bathurst, Lord Westmoreland, and. 
nearly all his former colleagues, is too absurd for a decent faction. If the Duke 
of Wellington is so dangerous a Minister, this readiness to join him if he will be 
guilty of an act of meanness is too compliant even for the Cato’s under-coronets, 
“ But if we are in office,” say the types of wisdom andintegrity, “ we shall know 
that the Duke will not be mischievous. Let us into office, and we shall know 
what he isabout. We will trust him as far as we can see him, and therefore we 
are fit to be his colleagues, and he is fit to be our leader.” If a Ministry which 
came together with these feelings could do no mischief, we should doubt much 
whether it could do any good, If the Duke of Wellington courted the alliance of 
men who profess this opinion of bis past conduct and present intentions, we ima~ 
gine that it would not be the course precisely suited to relieve him from the im- 
putation which his enemies bring against him—however much their actions belie 
their charge—of a dangerous affection for power, But at last we have the opinion 
of the Wellington Administration among the Tories, brought forward in a modes 
rate shape. The Duke is the best Foreign Minister England has had since the 
time of Chatham; and though his conduct at home has been bad, foreign are at 
this time of more consequence than domestic politics. The result is practically 
this—if he would but take in “a fair proportion” of honest (7. e. Tory) colleagues, 
he would be, under the circumstances, the best Minister that could be found, 
Though we imagine, by the same reasoning, it could be proved that any Minister 
who would take in the fair proportion would not be bad—the proportion is indis- 
pensable—* the fair proportion’ is the test of merit. What the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s foreign policy is we know less perfectly than what his domestic has been. 
We have, indeed, a reasonable hope that the same prudence, the same decision, 
the same repugnance to violence and blustering, which he has shown at home, 
will lead him to a pacific, but firm and effectual, policy abroad, But this we 
know, that he has put England in a condition not to fear the result of any foreign 
combination. He has destroyed the germs of a civil war, and on this his fame 
must rest much more securely than on any effect of his foreign policy. The be- 
nefits which will flow from it must be much greater, as well as more lasting, than 
any which can proceed from the most skilful adjustment of the balance of power, 











which, in the natural course of events, must every dozen years need trimming 
anew. We are not sorry that he has not allied himself with men who rest their 
‘claims to consideration on their attempts to obstruct his most arduous and tseful 
labour. Of the exercise of their right to refuse to accept office, if they ever have 
an opportunity to exercise it, we shall, therefore, be see far from complaining. 
They may stickle for a fair proportion of the places in the Cabinet with perfect 
propriety, and we believe the majority of the nation to be satisfied that no pro- 
portion can be fairer than that which they at present enjoy; and as, after all, 
they confess that the Duke of Wellington’s Administration, however much he has 
disgusted them, may be acquiesced in for the present for the sake of his foreign 
policy, we are perfeetly content also that their wisdom and integrity should dis- 
play themselves as they do at present: We advise them only for the sake of their 
own characters, not to accuse a Minister hereafter of treasonable designs, under 
whom in the same breath they profess themselves ready 40 serve. 


THE FRENCH MINIS ¥. 


Grove —It will be extremely difficult, in the pr@sent state of the public feeling in 

France, for such a Ministry to stand; but it wilfbe too much to say that it will be 
impossible that it can do so, if it displays a disposition to mild and liberal mea- 
sures, and abstains from the fretful and ineffeetual attacks upon the Constitutional 
system which were the habitual occupation of the Villele Administration. The 
great truth which must be the guide of an Administration in France is, that the 
Chamber of Deputies, and ultimately, ef course, the electors who form that 
Chamber, must be the principal power in France; and that though, for the sake 
iof convenience and quiet, a willing deference will be paid by the body of the elec- 
tors to the royal will, so long as their rights and interests are not interfered with, 
it is impossible to govern France under the charter if they are insulted or attacked. 
Though the Bourbons, under all the difficulties in which they have been placed 
since the Restoration—difficulties arising out of the unreasonableness and power 
of their friends as well as of their enemies—do not appear to us to have acted 
with any signal discretion or ill-humour, yet the King probably retains much of 
that feeling which is dangerous to Monarchs under newly-granted constitutions— 
the feeling that, notwithstanding the limitations imposed upon their will, the 
Kings of France ought stil] to be absolute—that though they have granted a share 
of the government to the people, they should notwithstanding exercise the whole 
themselves. 
greater. Those concessions to the people which are necessary to the ease of the 
people—especially the reforms in the provincial and municipal administrations 
which have long been desired—must be made ; the Crown must ally itself with 
the interest which it finds most powerful in the country, and then in the course 
of years we may expect to see a quiet but powerful influence, like that which the 
Kings of England exercise, grow up in favour of the Monarch. It is some time, 
however, before the comparative strength of the different parties in a state, enjoy- 
ing for the first time representative institutions, can be ascertained. The struggle 
may be continued some time longer in France before it becomes obviously 
necessary for the Crown to act with, and not against, the Constitutional party ; 
but to this it must come at last—to this consummation events are, even now, 
rapidly tending. 

Sranparp—The more that the late changeén the French Ministry is considered, 
with relation to the general interests of Europe, the more cause will all the mem- 
bers of the European commonwealth, and the people of England especially, find to 
rejoice that it has taken place. The Prince de Polignac is known to be a peace 
minister; we will not use the invidious term that has been applied to him—arf 
anti-Russian, because we believe that the best friends of Russia are they who 
would arrest her progress in a pursuit, the object of which all Europe would 
arise to prevent her obtaining. Peace is the interest of all—but above all, it is 
the interest of Great Britain and France. It is true that, after the interval of thir- 
teen years of peace, these nations are not throughly restored to that undisturbed 
and secure condition of civil pursuit which is proper to a state of peace ; it is 
- true that the consequences of all the blundering experiments of projectors let 
loose by a cessation from war, are now felt severely, and may be still more se- 
verely felt; but it is no less true that, for war, we are now less fitted than even 
for the kind of peace we have, and the very fact that we have arrived at a de- 
monstration of the stupidity of all—yes, of all—our schemes of political economy, 
is a proof that better prospects are opening, which nothing but war can obstruct. 
We are, Heaven knows, no friends to present measures, or the present Ministers ; 
but we have that confidence in the inherent energies and the native good. sense 
of the people of England, that we can never despair. We may not see our way 
to improvement, nor do we pretend to be so much more sagacious than our neigh- 
bours as to be able to anticipate the exact road by which we shall arrive at it: itis 
enough for us to see that we are escaping into light from the cold darkness of 
false science—that the nation at length sees how it has been misled, and duly de- 
spises its blind or corrupt misleaders. Let us avoid the entanglement and dis- 
traction of foreign broils, and we trust, under Providence, to the good sense of 
England to bring our country once more into the right path. But war, in addi- 
tion to its own proper burdens and evils, would condemn us, as one of its con- 
sequences, to another ten or twenty years’ probation of quackery and distress. 








POSTSCRIPT TO THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


Spectator OFFICE, SATURDAY. 

We have received Lisbon Gazettes and letters to the 3d inst. The 
former announce that Don Miguel has been proclaimed King in the 
Portuguese islands of St. Thomas and Principe ; and the latter that 
he was, in compliance with the wishes of England, become much more 
moderate in his government. 

An express from Paris arrived this morning to an eminent capitalist 
in the City ; but we understand that it brought no political news of 
importance. 
ex Lord Eldon has written a letter to a gentleman in Ireland declaring 
the letter which bears his name, about which so much has been said, a 
forgery. 

Since our list of East India Shipping was completed, we have seen 
a letter from the Coldstream, in which the following passage relative 
to the Rose, Indiaman, occurs. a. 

“We were detained off the Cape of Good Hope for eight days by a strong 
north-west wind ; and were surprised, on our arrival at St. Helena, to find 
that the Rose, which had kept company with us for seven days down the Bay 
of Bengal; had not made her appearance. A vessel which arrived on the 
same day, reports that she feil in with a boltsprit of a ship of about 1000 tons 
between the Isle of France and Madagascar ; which gives rise to suspicions 


In France the power of the Crown must be less before it can be | 


—— 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEGOCIATION, 

We expressed an opinion, when the rumour of accessions to the 
Cabinet first began to circulate, that there was nothing init. We had 
not, like the Courier, the authority of the party in power, or of the 
friends of the party seeking to get into power, for our denial; but 
hazarded it merely on the general principle, that a projected change 
for which no solid reason could be assigned, and by which no earthly 
purpose was to'be answered, was riot very probable. We feel justified 
by the event. No change has occurred, and the rumours are d 
away. Had the journals which asserted that a negociation was in pro- 
gress, stated the fact nakedly, the public would have been puzzled 
whom to trust. There was affirmation met by affirmation, accusation 
by accusation, vituperation by vituperation—we don't really know 
which side swore most roundly or called names best. But then we 
were told, not only that the Duke was inclined to call the “ outs” to 
his aid, but that he could not stand without them. Unfortunately foy 
their claims to belief who asserted this, the Duke has not called the 
“outs,” and he still stands. There is no getting over this argument 
from facts; and so the ablest of the opponents. of Ministers seems to 
think—for it cannot have escaped its readers’ notice, that the tone of 
the Standard has in this point been most singularly subdued within the 
last eight days. Its language respecting the Duke of WeLiineroy 
has even become complimentary—he is the best Foreign Minister since 
the great CaarnAm! Our contemporary has not yet contrived to gulp 
down his dislike of the Home Secretary, but he can reason calmly about 
him, There is hope in such symptoms. At the same time, we must 
confess we would rather see the dialectics and learning of the Standard 
employed as they have hitherto been. They are better fitted for attack 
than defence, and would be far from charming to the same degree 
when used for, that they have done when used against, the Govern. 
ment. 
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THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


Ir curiously exemplifies the spread of English influence on the Conti- 
nent, that the new French Ministry is designated, both by its friends 
and its enemies, as a Tory Ministry. The comparison between that 
which it has supplanted and the Ministry of Lord Gopgricu is not so 
happy- _Feebleness and vacillation are plants of every climate and 
soil; and the Parisians, instead of crossing the Channel for an ex- 
ample of either,‘ might, by going back for a very few years, have found 
enow inthe history of their own government. There is, however, one 
feature of resemblance between the late French Ministry and that of 
Lord GopericH, which is not unworthy of notice,—neither of them 
possessed the confidence of the Sovereign in so perfect a degree as was 
necessary to their efficiency. To this circumstance, and not to the 
lack of talent or application, we are inclined to attribute the speedy 
fall of the one and of the other. The present head of the French 
Cabinet is said, we believe truly, to possess the support of Cuarzzs 
the Tenth,—a great advantage to the Minister certainly ; and yet we 
may prophesy that no great change of system will mark his advance- 
ment. There isan overwhelming force in the public opinion of an 
extended Community, and more especially in its natural and accidental 
circumstances,—of which indeed public opinion is but the exponent, 
—which the power of kings can but feebly operate upon. 

The recollection of what was spoken and written on the accession of 
the Duke of WzeLL1NGTON to the Premiership has not yet altogether 
died away. Society, we were'told, was to roll backwards; its affinities 
were to be dissolved ; its relations to be inverted ; all that was fixed 
was to be changed, all that was changing to be fixed—that the votaries 
of one party, and they alone, might enjoy a political millennium : 

“Ye Gods, annihilate both time and space, 
And make us Tories happy !” 

But alas! for the event—Joshua spake not, and the sun held his course. 
The Ministry of Mr. Cannine were afraid, and did nothing; the 
Ministry of Lord Gopericn were unresolved, and did nothing ; and 
then came the Ministry of the Duke, neither fearing Lord ELpon nor 
regarding Orangemen, to do every thing that their predecessors had 
aspired to, and what was yet more provoking, to do it so coolly, 
quietly, and irresistibly, as not to leave their antagonists the consola- 
tion of a decently-contested defeat. ' 

We have very little doubt, comparing small things to great, that in 
the same way, though not in the same degree, will the political Strul- 
brugs of the Fauxbourg St. Germains be disappointed in the Ministry 
of Prince Porienac. It is not likely, nor indeed possible, that he 
should effect any changes approaching to those effected by the Duke of 
WELLiNGTON,—for the simple reason that he has no such task set 
before him; but as little can we believe that he will turn back the 
stream of improvement, or even attempt to stay its course. 

The political sufferings of the French people exist in their fears 
more than in their experience. There is, first, the Congregation—the 
Jesuits—the High Church party—their grand object of terror! The 
world is to be turned upside down, the priests are to re-assume their 
ancient domination! We do not question that they would, if it depended 
on the volition of the priests. Neither do we deny that in France, 
and in England also—ay, even among the meek and self-denying Pres- 
byterians of Scotland—symptoms of priestly arrogance and assump- 
tion may be here and there discoverable. The “ old man and his 
deeds” still go about; but then the man is old, and his deeds, like 
himself, are feeble. Those who believe that in France, or anywhere 
else, the clergy will ever again predominate to the same extent that 
they once did, must believe it on the ancient Catholic rule—credo quia 
impossibile est. To bring back those good old times, we must bring 





that the Rose may have met with some accident.” 


back the people, as well as the priests, that belonged to them, 
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There is another fear entertained by many of the Liberal party in 
France, which is every whit as groundless,—we mean their fear of the 
supposed yearnings after absolute power that are felt by the Monarch. 
We believe that Cuarues the Tenth is no better in that respect than 
others. All men are morg or less despots at heart; those who have 
not power are ever stretching upwards to get hold of it, those that 
have it are ever planning to increase and secure it. Kings may from 
education, or want of education, be less serupulous in the means they 
employ for the gratification of this natural longing; and perhaps early 
associations may have instilled notions into the present head of the 
French Monarchy, which, had he been born thirty years ‘ater, would 
not have been entertained by him. But'it is of small importance that 
CHARLES may be inclined to act Louis Quatorze, so long as he has 
no stage. A cunning fellow in CicEro’s time found out that the 
greatest general could not gain a victory without the aid of soldiers, 
and wrote a book, in which he published the discovery for the good of 
his countrymen. Our neighbours will by and by discover, even with- 
out a book, that the tallest fellow cannot be a despot without the aid 
of slaves. If Lours Quatorze were now alive, he thust be content to 
forego his beds of justice, and walk within the limits of legal authority, 

We are arguing with regard to the new Minister and his Master on 
general principles. We believe them both to be wise after the fashion 
that men call wisdom. They will not act against their obvious inter- 
ests. If they should, the French possess in their elective franchise, 
with all its imperfections, an instrument most admirably calculated to 
bring them back to reason. Innocountry on earth, America excepted, 
could the unassisted power of the press and of the people have pro- 
duced such a Chamber of Deputies as the French people now possess. 
If Prince Potrenac should, like ViLLELE, once rouse the feelings of 
the country against his measures, like VitLELE he would speedily sink 
beneath its indignant expression. We have heard that he will advise a 
new election; but we rather think that in this particular also he will 


follow the example of the Tory Ministry of England, and be content, . 


by just and liberal administration, to conciliate the affections of the 
existing Parliament. @ 





TRAGIC AND COMIC IMPRESSIONS COMPARED. 

We remember to have controverted, in the Ad/as, Sir WaLteR Scott's 
osition, that the world is more susceptible of comic than of tragic 
impressions. Two singularly striking instances, which have. lately 
come before the public, have served in some degree as a test of the 
relative sensativeness in question; and we think the result, so far as 
our observation extends, strongly supports our argument. ty 

A few days ago,‘ the Greenwich hoax became the subject of legal 
investigation. A more complete farce could not be imagined. Malvolio 
himself had not a tithe of the absurdity of the dupe, nor Scapin more 


than the wicked dexterity and artfully-addressed imposture of the. 


rogue, angler-like coveting not only the prey, but also making a plea- 
sure of the sport of entrapping him. Rich in comic matter, however, 
as the cheat was, the moral sentiment prevailed over the ludicrous ; 
the proceedings of the court were not interrupted by the farcical evi- 
dence, and there was at least as much reprobacy of the knavery as 
mirth at the form and manner of it. ‘ Ae S38 

Far different in‘ strength was the effect produced by the trial of 
Bucks, for murder, on the Norfolk Circuit. We have seen how far 

‘the best farcical matter could move the court and public—we remark 
in this example how incomparably more powerful was the impression 
of tragedy. Either case is a drama of real life; and we are confident 
that for one person who comprehends the full absurdity of the first, 
there will be a hundred whose sympathies will be moved to their 
utmost capacity by the last example. In this instance, unlike that of 
the faree too, our minds cannot dwell on the moral considerations— 
the mirth in the one case did not exclude the offence of the knavery, 
but the pity and sympathy with generosity in the other, forbid even a 

“glance at the crime, When the tear dims the eye, it has seldom a 
perception of faults. é 

A youth pays his addyesses to a girl; her family disapprove of the 
match ; she is compelled to defer to their will ; he becomes jealous, 
and in a moment of phrensy attempts her life. She is made the prin- 
cipal witness against him, and gives her evidence on the trial witha 
truth so touched with tenderness that the very matter of crimination 
turns to pity and compassion. We extract a part of the statement, in 
which there is nothing meant to be theatrical—no labour or intention 
of effect, but simply the words of truth, just honeyed as they pass by 
the lips of affection, and touched with sweetness for all humanity. 

“T had previously asked him to meet me. Heaccompanied me home; and 
I was with him all the Monday morning. This was not with the knowledge 
of my friends ; we were walking about all the morning, and his conversation 
was chiefly about his hopes that we should become man and wife. I wished 
to be with him, and to be his wife, if my friends were agreeable; and I told 
him so. I was much attached to him, and J told him that I loved him; and 
if the marriage could not be brought about with our friends’ consent, I would 
have him some time or other at all hazards. I know he very much loves me, 
and he always did?’ [Here the witness was so affected that she could not stand, 
and a chair was given to her, and the prisoner was also in tears. | 

Mr. Baron Garrow—‘‘ What do you say, young woman ?” 

Witness (weeping)—‘‘ I said that Iam sure he loves me.” [This avowal pro- 
duced an extraordinary expression in the Court in favour of the prisoner, in 
which the Jury actually joined.] 

Where is the heart that can fail to comprehend all the pathos of 

this scene. The words are plain and familiar, but to every creature 
‘they will convey the one and the true understanding of the story. 
bits we see how universally understood is the language of genuine 
pathos. 
‘The proceedings were dropped at so touching a scene; and an idea 
of the effect may be collecta from the Judge’s speeeh ; in which, by 
the closing words of sternness, he obviously endeavours to divert at- 
tention from the depth of his emotions. 


“Mr. Baron Garrow said that the proceeding which had taken place was 
not quite regular ; but he was not at all disposed to criticise the proceedings. 
He did not feel it his duty to insist on the public prosecutor proceeding with 
the trial after what had taken, place. When he 
prisoner, he observed that there was less of the character of ferocity about 
him than of any man he had ever seen placed at the bar of justice; and the 
Judge was not the last person to feel, on witnessing one of the most distress- 
ing scenes imaginable; he joined in the involuntary expression of the Jury 
in favour of the accused, though he dared not let private feelings take place of 
public duty. It appeared that through the intervention of friends, the young 
woman having avowed her unalterable affection for the prisoner, and her 
wish to be united to him, all parties were of opinion the feeling of the young; 
woman should be consulted, and she would be bound to him in tlre closest. 
ties for life. The friends had arranged that they should be united in wedlock ;, 
and as there was no evidence to prove he had committed the crime imputed 
to him, the Jury would say he was not guilty. But if any individual in court 
dared to express either approbation or disapprobation of the verdict, he would 
send them to prison.” 


This is perfect as a drama, and an excellent illustration of the argu- 
ment to which we have referred, of the more general sensibility to tragic 
igapressions. 





MATHEMATICAL STUDIES. 


Lapy Morean, in her Book of the Boudoir, makes this remark— 
“| suspect that the current admiration for the mathematics, as an im. 
strumeat of mental discipline, arises much more from the safety of such 
pursuits, and their disconnection with moral and political interests, than 
from the rigour and exactness of their methods of argumentation. At the 
end of a five years’ College course, the student is not more likely to ques- 
tion established abuses than if he had spent the time in playing shuttlecock. 
His moral faculties have been kept perfectly quiescent. Indignation at pub- 
lic and private wrong, contempt for falsehood and dishonesty, the kindling 


and cold. The perusal of abstractions has shut out all interest or feeling for 
realities; and the University whippers-in have trained the young hound 
uite away from the pursuit of forbidden truths. A mere mathematician is 
the fittest raw material for manufacturing a passive obedience parson, or an 
all-confiding country gentleman.” 2 
The ane | is ingenious, and is only at variance with one con- 
sideration w , 
seldom take into their calculations,—namely, tz Fact. Men of the 
world, on visiting our two Universities, are especially struck by the 


the livelier interest which the gownsmen of the former University take 
in the affairs of the day. They ought perhaps, according to Lady 
Morean's philosophy, to calculate themselves to the condition of the 
philosophers of Laputa; but the fact is, that they do concern them- 
selves more closely about passing events and discussions than the 
more professedly moral students of the sister University. 

Another example may be adduced, to show that the certain sciences 
do not necessarily stagnate the moral intelligence. 

The French, of whom, as a nation, Lady More@an professes inti- 
mate knowledge, have of late years applied mainly to mathematies in 
their educations, ‘and their moral observation was never so active 
or enlightened as at the. present time, 

We have more than once in Franee found shop-boys poring over 
books of the higher branches. of mathematics; while here, Robinson 
Crusoe or Moll Flanders would be the studies of the class co 
ing with them in age and condition. ‘But the remark of the set of the 
French mind to the certain sciences, requires no exemplification—it has 
long been observed and admitted; and Lady Morean will, we are 
confident, not argue that our neighbours are behind us either in moral 
practice or moral intelligence. 





THE MAIL SEX. 
Tue settlement of the genders of things is whimsically capricious. 
The neuter, the law of grammar, is very impatiently borne by the 
vulgar; and we may observe that in the range of their technical 
vocabulary they generally set it aside, and substitute the masculine, 
Workmen give to their tools, &c. the pronouns he, him, and his. 
Aquatic vessels have been dubbed feminine by sailors, perhaps caus@ 
honoris ; or possibly by the rule of opposites, because they are priva- 
tive of female society. The sun is a gentleman, and the moon a lady, 


propriety, considering that she walks by night. 
newest arrangement of genders is now before us. 
in the newspapers, describing a late storm in Scotland, we perceive 
that the mail is made feminine :— 


But the oddest and 


and removed before she could proceed.” 


? 





MELODRAMAS—THE WITNESS. 


‘THERE are now two sources of the drama,—the French, and the 
‘popular novels. The only question regarding the origin of a new 
piece is, whether it is translated or derived. Invention has entirely 
given place to borrowing or adaptation. The economy of trade has 
possessed our theatres ; and we either import, or work up the material, 
in preference to the more expensive process of producing. # In pur- 
suance of this convenient practice, the plot of The Aylmers* has been 
extracted from its blue-covered binding, and wrought into a melo- 
drama at the English Opera-house. _The-story is of that Old Bailey 
complexion in which the age especially delights. Two excellent 
friends, Elton and Henderson, sail together in a small vessel called a 
hooker, on a little smuggling excursion. The night is cold and 
squally; and, driven down below by the hard weather, the gentlemen 
chat together to so Irish a degree, that a breeze in the cabin accom- 
panies the breeze on deck, and Mr. Elton thumps Mr, Henderson. 





* One of the Zales of the Munster Festivals, 


rst cast his eyes upon the | 


persons of the volatile temperament of our authoress | 





glow of approbation at patriotic self-sacrifice, have remained unawakened | 


activity of the Cambridge intellect compared with that of Oxford, and | 


rrespond- | 


by classical prescription rather than dny consistency with the laws of | 


In a letter published | 


“*On the road from Crieff to Perth, the mail was frequently interrupted by 
large trees being blown down across the road, which had to be cut asunder | 
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‘This proceeding was not agreeable to Mr. Henderson's personal 


feelings ; but he says little about it at the time, like the parrot in the 
old story, thinking the more; he shakes hands, and appears to be 
reconciled, though in truth the blow was entirely indigestible, and 
troubling his inward soul with the villany thereof. They after a time 
return to the deck, “for the benefit of a purer air,” as the invalids have 


‘it; and as the boat is staggering under a smart gale, and splashing her 


way through a chopping sea, they perceive the superior convenience; 
of conversing on theyforecastle. Here they again have some words 
as high as the wind, and Elton making a lapse, not of the tongue, 
but of the foot, and lurching toleeward, Mr. Elton lends him a helping 
hand, and cannily pitches him into the sea. At this time there were 
on deck only the steersman at the helm, and another sailor tending the 
foresheets, and who therefore necessarily being on the same part of the 
deck with the disputants, must, for his own private reasons, have 
chosen to be deaf and blind to what was passing. Mr. Henderson is 
nevertheless tried for the murder, and acquitted. Being a mighty 
good kind of man, he however regrets having disposed of his old 
friend in so off-hand a manner, and adopts his son, by way of making 
some slender amends for his abrupt manner of dealing with the father. 

The piece opens with the journey of the son, Frank Elton, to Hen- 
derson’s house, through a wild part of the country; in which he is 
overtaken by a storm, and compelled to take shelter in a deer-stealer's 
hut. Heis received by an old woman, of few words but much pasty ; 
and on her liberally giving him his will of a huge pie, he rejoices at 
first in the venison; but more serious melodramatic suggestions lurk 
under its crust, and it soon oceurs to him that people who feed him so 
daintily, must needs have the very worst intentions on his life or pro- 
perty. In fact, he is a little pusillanimous. The deer-stealer stalks in, 
and Frank pretends to be deaf, for the advantage of listening, and learn- 
ing any secrets which might be in the wind. 

And here we must pause to admire the inordinate gullibility of all 
the rogues of melodramas. Their credulity has no bounds; and we 
may observe that the most suspicious conduct on the part of those who 
practise on them has never the slightest effect on their confiding na- 
tures. They have a wonderfully convenient aptitude for believing what- 
ever is told them. It being signified to our deer-stealer, (Mr. O. 
Smiru,) that his guest is deaf, he incontinently communicates his 
knaveries to his housekeeper; who in return makes some allusion to 
the murder of old Elton; whereupon Frank, who is what is termed a 
nervous man, makes a prodigious bounce, sufficient to betray a hundred 
simulators. The deer-stealer takes the alarm at the noisy indication of 
interest in the colloquy; but Frank knocks down a jug of beer, affects 
to apologize for the demolition of the crockery, and the simple rogue is 
satisfied. The moment his back is turned, however, Frank takes to 
his heels and flies, leaving his hat and coat behind him. The deer- 
stealer follows with his associates and blood-hounds, but in vain: the 
youth escapes. 

These incidents belong to the novel; but those little liberties are 
taken with them, inthe way of variation, which just serve to disturb 
their nature and probability. 

We next see Frank in Mr. Henderson's house ; where he is received 
by Catherine Henderson, (Miss Keiiy,) of whom he is enamoured. 

e has exchanged his wet clothes for an old fishing suit of his father’s, 
and in this costume so closely resembles his parent, that when 
Henderson sees him, he is terror-struck, mistaking him for the ghost 
of his supposed murdered friend. This scene is effective ; and ex- 
tremely well played by Mr. J. Vinina, who very cleverly expresses the 
superstitious horror, succeeded by a confused sense of reality, mingled 
with the apprehensions of conscience. Frank considers this reception 
somewhat odd, as well he might,—until a greater oddity, the seeming 
ghost of his father, comes into his bed-room, draws his curtain, and 
gives him a full and particular account of the horrid and barbarous 
murder committed on his cidevant body. Having communicated this 
sa anecdote, the ghost warns him against any flirtation with Miss 
Henderson; says something to the effect of “Take care of yourself, 


| my dear boy, and God bless you,” and walks away. The next time 


Frank meets Henderson, he flatly accuses him of murder, and takes 
his leave. Henderson confesses his crime to his daughter ; who, how- 
ever, reasons the matter thus,—that as her father has always behaved 
kindiy to her, however differently he may have conducted himself to 
friends lee-lurching on hookers’ forecastles, she must continue to cleave 
to him. Officers of justice shortly after come to apprehend Henderson ; 
who is secured, after an attempt at concealment, attended with the usual 
proportions of short-drawn breaths, anxious looks, suppressed sobs, 


| sighs, &c. He is examined before a particularly discreet magistrate ; and 


Catherine, with a full knowledge of the truth, denies it, and endeavours 
to “ laugh the evidence out of court,” with an assurance and aptitude 
for mendacity perfectly professional. The magistrate, however, is not 
to be sobamboozled ; and it would obviously have gone hard with the 
old gentleman, had not Elton opportunely walked in, and demonstrated 
that he was not drowned, as the world had imagined—a Vessel having 
picked him up in his extremity of need. 

Such is the general sketch of the story, and though in parts suffi- 
ciently improbable, it is yet on the whole interesting and effective as 
a drama. 

The Chronicle remarks upon the piece— ! 

*« Whoever may be the author of the new melodrama called The IVitness, 
it is very certain that he is no lawyer—or at least only such a lawyer as tlie 
Benchers of the Inner Temple are hereafter very properly determined not to 
call to the bar—for he does not seem to know the meaning of the common 

_ plea autre fois acquit ; he seems quite ignorant of the rule in this country, 
that no man can be put upon his trial twice for the same offence. The whole 
foundation and interest of the piece depends upon trying a murderer over 


{ again; and if the scene had been laid in any other country, where it might 


be ne nO only that such an occurrence could take place, it might have been 
less objectionable.”® 


. 


A criticism so technical reminds us of the objection started by the 
butcher's boy against the statue of King Cares at Charing Cross,— 
namely, that there was no room before his Majesty's pummel for the 
tray. 

Miss Ke xty's Catherine has the faults and merits of her peculiar 
style of acting. She is, on occasions, exquisitely natural ; but the 
prévailing error is, too palpable an effort at nature, and a seeming con- 
stant demand on the audience to mark her simplicities. She appears 
to be perpetually holding out the challenge, “ Am I not doing this to 
the life of the imagination?” And to employ the beautiful American 
idiom, she pokes pathos at us, with too strenuous an earnestness, 
Miss Pincorr performed the part of the old crone. in the deer- 
stealer’s hut, with remarkable cleverness. She threw a truly romantic 
air about a character of absolutely no material. 

Mrs. KrELry has to sing some music, which will be exceedingly 
popular in the watering-place libraries. Her part is that of a smart 
waiting-woman, betrothed to a loving swain; whose back is no sooner 
turned than she sings a ditty in nowise tender, in which she promises 
to tread on his toes after marriage, and knock him down whenever he 
resists her will. The sentiment, so beautifully arch and appropriately 
pleasant, was not disrelished by the audience. * 

We cannot conclude without suggesting the economy of disconti- 
nuing the practice of giving KeELey dramatic names. As KrxrLry 
is precisely the same in everything, will it not suffice to put his proper 
name into the piece and the play-bill? He is very clever undoubtedly ; 
but his cleverness is resolutely set on one form, and we can conceive a 
surfeit of it. 





GALLERIES OF ART, 

Tuere is perhaps nothing in which the wealth of England is so faith- 
fully portrayed as in the splendid eollections which artists or manu- 
facturers are enabled to make, in their prosecution of that course by 
which they qualify themselves to become ranked among the wealthy of 
the land. If you travel on the Continent with the view of seeing what 
there is costly, or magnificent, or decorative, you must gain admission 
to regal palaces or princely chateaux ; but in London an admission to 
the workshop of our leading artists in their respective callings will 
throw open as many wonders as all the noblesse of the Continent can 
command. 

Some months ago, we called the attention of our readers to the 
richly furnished gallery of Mr. Coxuins, the glass enameller, in the 
Strand; and this week we beg to lay before them a short notice of the 
collection of sculpture, &c. which is to be seen at the scagliola works 
of Messrs. BrownE and Co. in Carmarthen Street. 

For his lady visitors Mr. Browne has a delightful assemblage of 
prettinesses: variegated marbles, mosaics of centuries gone by, tables 
inlaid after the fashion of a thousand “ dainty devices,” seal copies of 
the sculptured riches of the Vatican and other Continental storehouses 
of art, accumulate one on another, in sufficient abundance to exhaust 
a lady's “‘ morning” in their examination. 

For the more solid observers of the arts, there are magnificent co- 
pies of the Medici vase, the Warwick vase, and several others of 
equal note, raised on pedestals so as to present them to tlte eye ina 
light as favourable as even their designer could desire. The upper 
room contains a series in small of some of Canova’s most admired 
pieces, as well as samples of the varied tints which have been imparted 
to the imitation seaghola for which Mr. Browne’s manufactory is fa- 
mous. The marble copy of the Laocoon, in the lower room, 1s of 
itself worth travelling some score miles to see; and the finding that in 
a show-room in London, which was expressly ordered for one of 
NAPpo.eon’s palaces, gives a sort of unexpected zest to the piece, im 
addition to that which its intrinsic merit commands. 

To these enumerated works of art must be added an immense va- 
riety of bustos, pedestals, and groupes, most of which are of first-rate 
excellence. ; 

Some of the chimney-pieces in marble deserve particular notice, 
—especially a pair now executing for the Marquis of Srarrorp, 
to be placed in his new house, which was originally intended for the 
Duke of York. The spirit with which the design of these pieces has 
been conceived, and the skill with which it has been executed, reflect 
the greatest credit on Mr. Browne and the workmen under his direc- 
tion. We may likewise mention, that to this establishment has been 
confided the execution of a considerable portion of the decorative ar- 
chitecture of Buckingham Palace; and that a specimen of the splen- 
did ornamental columns to be erected in the semicircular saloon of 
that edifice is now standing in Mr. Browne's manufactory. 
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| «dA COTOT’S NEW SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTION. 

/M Jacoror is a Belgian, who has introduced some new ideas into 
education, which, if we may believe the witnesses who speak of their 
results in practice, threaten to produce a decided revolution in the 
present plans of teaching. The news of M. Jacoror’s success 
iaving spread over France, M. Bourmy, influenced partly by his own 
} curiosity and partly!commissioned by the Societé des Méthodes at 
. Paris, paid him a visit at Louvain ; and he has recorded the informa- 
tion he collectedgin a pemphiet, which has excited considerable atten- 
‘tion among all pérsons in France interested in the progress and happ!- 
ness of tiie people. In rendering an account of this brochure, we W ill 
follow the plan of the author ; and, before entering upon the indica- 
tions of M. Jacoror’s system which we find here, we will, as M. 


——— 


Bourmy has done, describe what he saw. 





_Like other inventors: and pseudo-inventors, M. Jacoror has not 
divested himself of an eccentricity which gives the less simple of man- 
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kind a suspicion of charlatanism. When M. Bourmy presented him- 
self from Paris before the author of the new system, M. Jacoror told 
him he feared he was only actuated by idle curiosity, and exhibited 
some reluctance to spend his time upon an idler. Being at length 
assured that his visitor was one who came with the intention of propa- 
gating the system with zeal among fathers of families, the teacher ad- 
mitted him into his confidence, with this explanation—“ Before we 
begin, I declare to you that I can only look upon you as a curious 
inquirer, and hence I only put you in the fourth rank. Ifa pauper, a 
peasant, a father of a family, were to arrive, he would take precedence 
of you.” 

M. Jacoror then went on to expound the foundation of his system ; 
and his remarks will probably suggest the reflection, that practical 
inventors are frequently very poor theoretical reasoners. 

« For thousands of years,” said he, ‘‘ the teachers who have assumed the di- 
rection of our intelligence, appear to have laboured only to prolong our 
minority. Ihave resolved to break these ancient shackles, and to emanci- 
patethe human mind. I maintain, for I have an intimate conviction of its 
truth, that all intellects are equal: why then embarrass them with interdic- 
tions? According to my principle, he who will learn, can, without the aid of 
any one: he alone is ignorant who refuses to instruct himself. Poverty even 
jsno obstacle in the way of instruction, since, according to my notions, 
every parent can give it himself to his children. .You will see that such 
a system as this has the additional advantage of restoring men to the 
dignity which they have sacrificed to pretended intellectual differences. But 
in order to convince you, I conceive I must show you results.” 

M. Boutmy, after this exordium, was conducted by M. Jacoror 
into various private houses; where he heard very young children play 
on the piano the most difficult compositions of the great masters, and 
afterwards improvise on any suggested subject, with an astonishing 
facility. These children were self-instructed, and had received lessons 
from no master; by which, we presume, is meant, no music-master— 
of course they had been taught some general system of instruction. 

M. Bourmy was then led to the institution of Mademoiselle Mar- 


‘ CELLIS,—a school ; where he was much struck by the air of content 


and cheerfulness which animated the children. .M. Jacoror addressed 
the pupils, and said—* Here is a member of Ahe Societé des Méthodes 
at Paris, who has come to collect information respectingithe system 
of instruction which you follow. Show him, by the results of it, what 
is to be expected from it.” He then required some subjects for com 

position of M. Bourmy ; and distributing them among the pupils, he 
said, * You have but ten minutes.” Before the expiration of a quarter 
ofan hour, the pieces were collected and read: the originals were 
given to M. Jacoror, and many of them are printed in this pamphlet, 
along with others which the author has received from gentlemen who 
have made similar visits. These specimens of rapidity of composition 
and general intelligence are _undoubtedly.remarkableg they are all 
written in French, which, it must be remembered, is’ not the vulgar 
tongue of Belgium. Our opinion of them may be gathered from this : 
taking any “hundred men about to pass to their Master of Arts degree 
at Cambridge—that is to say, a. degree implying seven years’ Univer- 
sity standing—not five would be found writting better remarks on 
similar subjects. The subjects selected by M. Bourmy were such as 
Controversy, Tact, Impossibility, &c. We have M. Bourmy’s authority 
for the fact that the progress of the pupils in music is equal to their pro- 
gress in composition. The pupils compose at first romances; then they 
wrive at sonatas, symphonies, in fact at every thing that is most diffi- 
cultin the art. These prodigies are obtained without the slightest 
knowledge of the rules of composition : they are owing entirely to the 
reading of the best works, and the uninterrupted habit of hearing and 
reflecting upon them. In fact, they are said to learn the musical lan- 
guage, as children in good families learn to express themselves with 
punty and facility. M. Bourmy found the pupils equally accomplished 
in verse. They amplified his theme in a manner which put his own 
vhymes toshame. It happened to be the day on which the oldest of 
Mademoiselle Margexuis’ pupils (of nineteen months) was about to 
leave the institution: this young lady had composed a‘valedictory piece 
of music and verse to her schoolfellows, her instructress, and their 
adopted parent, M. Jacordr; M. Bourmy represents it as full of 
pathos and sensibility. 

When the exercises of these young ladies were finished, M. Jaco- 
Tor addressed the author in the following speech ; which'we repeat for 
the sake of the information it contains respecting the views of the 
founder, 

“Sir, you came here on the part of the Societé des Méthodes at Paris, to 
learn the system of Universal Instruction. You are now acquainted with the 
intellectual exercises of our method, and the results of these exercises. Re- 
turn and inform your fellow-members of what you have witnessed; and if 
any of them still retains any doubt of the equality of intellectual gifts, tell 
him, from me, that I will make it a pleasure to dissipate them. Let your So- 
ciety also advertise the Academy of the new phenomena, of the extraordinary 
fact, of which you have been an eye witness. 

I beg, on behalf of the poor, that France will communicate to England, 
to Germany, to all the world, the blessing of intellectual emancipation. ‘The 
fathers of poor families will bless you, Sir, when I shall tell them that they 
owe to you the power of instructing their children themselves, according to 
the principle of the equal intellectual powers of men. 

“*You have had a proof of this assertion: these are my reasons—we are 

all, in point of fact, incapable of contending with these children, though by 
our natural intelligence we are all made capable of it. Should any learned 
man of Paris believe himself equal to the task, more than either you or J are, 
of entering the lists with them, inform him that we are ready to meet him, 
_ .‘ However, spread our opinion: it is the basis of intellectual emancipa- 
tion, the results of which are regarded as beyond the powers of children. 
Publish boldly that you have proved that the intellectual powers of children 
are equal to those of academicians. Fear nothing. I promise to receive him 
Who shall undertake to deny it, and I will dogny best to complete the conver- 
Sion which you have so generously commenced for the good of humanity, ” 

We may observe how strangely the founder of the Universal system 
confounds the dogma of the equality of intellectual powers in men, 





with his system of acquiring education,—two things which are as wholl 
distinct as the comparative fertility of two fields and the systems of 
plain and drill husbandry. An emancipator of intellect ought also to 
be somewhat more careful of the morality of his pupils, than to tell 
them before all the world, that, infants as they are, there is not an 
Academician of them all that is to be compared with them. They are 
likely to make as great a progress in conceit as in composition. 
. . 

From Louvain M. Bourmy went to Antwerp, where M. de Cepres 
presides over an institution of Universal Instruction, and who as well 
as the founder has published several works on the subject. 

So far the descriptive part of M. Bourmy’s pamphlet—we now 
come to the didactic portion; which, we are surprised to observe, is 
wholly confined to the teaching of the vernacular tongue. 

The leading idea of this branch of instruction is an excellent one, 
and which we are not inclined to think the worse of, that it has fre- 
quently occurred to ourselves. It consists in dismissing grammar, 
spelling-book, copy-book, theme-book,.reading-book, in short ever 
elementary work, and confining the pupil to one single classical wor 
as his text-book for everything. M.Jacoror, in French, takes Te- 
lemachus: he reads the first syllables to an infaat; he points out the 
letters which they contain; he makes the child repeat them; he then 
goes on to the next syllables, new acquisitions are made, the old ones 
are continually repeated: the child is taught thus gradually to read, 
Writing is taught by giving the words already acquired to be copied ; 
and the deviations from the standard, after being compared and pointed 
out by the child itself, corrected by itself. The book is so repeated b 
the system, and so many ways are taken to impress it on the memory 
and to insure its impression, that the child ends by knowing all he 
does know by heart. When composition is commenced, it begins by 
way of paraphrase on known passages: every word, and the use of it, 
is verified on the authority of the original ; and even the phrases and the 
force of different expressions are similarly proved. . In short, the text- 
book becomes a complete arsenal of words, thoughts, images, and rea- 
soning ; the whole of which is rendered facile and simple by one single 
secret—no part is permitted to be passed in such a way as to escape 
the memory: constant use renders a word, phrase, or fact, capable of 
being instantly produced without an effort. Thus, a child learns to 
read, to spell, to write, acquires grammar, a store of phrase, a habit 
of reasoning, a treasure of ideas, in fact the power of thought and 
the power of expressing thought. , 

This method is simple, but we are conscious that it requires more 
space to develope it in such a way as to be generally intelligible. Such 
persons as wish for more satisfactory information, we must refer to 
M. Bourmy’s publication.* We are ourselves convinced of the effi- 
eacy of this plan to produce wonders in the teaching of languages 
both ancient and modern ; but as regards music and other branches 
of education, nejther having met with ample information, nor having 
seen any instances of the success of the new system, we must be con- 
tent to wait a time for the hour of conviction. 

The pamphlet is closed by a correspondence between the Due de 
Levis and M. Jacoror. The Duke and Academician, in a style of eon- 
siderable felicity, objurgates with the founder of a system likely to 
prove of incalculable utility, upon his mixing up with his practice a 
disputable theory respecting the equality of human intelligence.” We 
are far from considering the Duc de Levis so convincing as he would 
have us suppose on the abstract question ; nevertheless he is perfectly 
right in his object. M.Jacoror, like all bad reasoners at fault, is a 
little angry, and throws away his advantage in favour of the ducal 
Academician. We should not be surprised if JAcoror sets more 
store by his dogma than by all the prospects of extended benevolence 
to which his system fairly opens: such are the aberrations of that in- 
tellect which he considers equal in ail. 

* Considérations sur les Resultats Importans qu’obtient en Belgique le Nouveau 
Mode d’Education, inventé par M. Jacotot. Par E. Boutmy, &c. Paris, chez Ponce, Rue 


Thérise, No.4. At Ponce’s are also to be obtained the work of the founder himself on 
his system, as well as several other publications on the subjeet. 





LADY FANSHAWE’S MEMOIRS.* 

Tuis is a portrait of antique loveliness—beautiful but severe, noble 
and pious, affectionate and devoted; a pattern of a wife, a mother, a 
woman ; enduring all hardships with resignation ; with courage for any 
enterprise in the cause of duty ; equal to all stations, and in the highest 
bearing herself with dignity and benevolence, in misfortune with con- 
stancy and humility. Loving her husband with a devotion and en- 
thusiasm rare in these times; bearing him numerous offspring, and in 
their sickness or death ever showing herself the tender mother, but 
not less the affectionate and considerate wife. Such are the features 
of Lady FansHawe, as we collect them from the narrative of her 
life, detailed by her own eloquent pen. 

After the picture of her own character as we gather it, the next ob- 
ject of admiration is the united life, the thorough love, the just respect, 
with which this amiable pair were affected for each other. Hear what 
she herself says of their joint affection. 

“* Now you will expect that I should say something (the memoirs are writ- 
ten after her husband’s death, and addressed to her son) that may remain of 
us jointly; which I will do, though it makes my eyes gush out with téars, and 
cuts me to the soul, to remember and in part express the joys I was blessed 
with in him. Glory be to God, we never had but one mind throughout our 
lives. Our souls were wrapt. up in each other’s; our aims and designs one, 
our loves one, and our resentments one. We so studied one the other, that 
we knew each other’s minds by our looks, Whatever was real happiness, 
God gaveit mein him. But to commend my better half, which I want suffi- 
cient expression for, methinks is to commend myself, and so may bear a cen- 
sure; but might it be permitted, I could dwell eternally on his praises most 

* Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, wife of the Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Barts 
Ambassador from Charles the Second to the Court of Madrid, in 1665. Written by 


herself. To which are added, Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir Richarddfand 
shawe. London, 1829. Colburn, 
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justly. But thus without offence I do; and so you may imitate him in his 
patience, his prudence, his chastity, his charity, his generosity, his perfect 
resignation to God’s will, and praise God for him as long as you live here as 
with him hereafter in the kingdom of heaven.” 

Sir Ricuarp Fansuawsg was undoubtedly a man worthy of his 
wife. He has been hitherto known chiefly as the faithful and trusted 
adherent of the Stuarts in their adversity, and as having filled some 
important offices after the Restoration. To the lovers of old English 
poetry, he was favourably known as one of the earliest writers who 
moulded our language into a sweet and harmonious versification, and 
as being the author of the best existing translation of Camogrns, in 
spite of the high claims of the modern version of Mickie: some of 
his minor original poems, too, have long been favourites with the 
amateurs of old English poetry. Listen to his wife's report of his 
estimable qualities, his personal appearance, and general bearing. 

“* He was of the highes sa of men, strong and of the best proportion, 
his complexion sanguine, ‘hig skin exceedingly fair, his hair dark brown, and 
very curling but not yery lgng, his eyes grey and penetrating, his nose high, 
his countenance gracioys and wise, his motion good, his speech clear and 
distinct. He never used exercise but walking, and that generally with some 
book in his hand, which oftentimes was poetry, in which he spent his idle 
hours; sometimes he veould ride out to take air ; but his most delight was, to 
go only with me in a coach some miles, and there discourse of those things 
which then pleased him, of what nature soever. 

“* He was very obliging to all, and forward to serve his master, his country, 
and friend ; cheerful in his conversation ; his discourse ever pleasant, mixed 
with the sayings of wisemen, and their histories repeated as occasion offered ; 
yet so reserved, that he fever showed the thought of his heart, in its greatest 
sense, but to myself onfy : and this I thank God with all my soul for, that 
he never discovered hig trouble to me but went from me with perfect cheer- 
fulness and content, nor revealed he his joys and hopes but would say they 
were doubled by putging them in my breast. I never heard him hold dispu- 
tation in my life; but often he would speak against it, saying it was an un- 
charitable custom, which never turned to the advantage of either party. He 
would never be dr@yn to the fashion of any party, saying, he found it suffi- 
cient honestly to Perform that employment he was in: he loved and used 
cheerfulness in ajj "his actions, and professed his religion in his life and con- 
versation. He was a true Protestant of the Church of England, so born, so 
brought up, and so died; his conversation was so honest that J never heard 
him speak a word in my life that tended to God’s dishonour, or encourage- 
ment of any kind of debauchery or sin. He was ever much esteemed by his 
two masters, Charles the First and Charles the Second, both for great parts 
and honesty, as for his conversation, in which they took great delight; he 
being so free from passion, that made him beloved of all that knew him ; nor 
did I ever see him moved but with his master’s concerns, in which he would 
hotly pursug-his interest through the greatest difficulties. 

“* He was the tenderest father imaginable, the carefullest and most gene- 
rous master J ever knew. He loved hospitality, and would often say, it was 
wholly essential for the constitution of England. He loved and kept order 
with the greatest decency possible ; and though he would say I managed his 
domestics wholly, yet lever governed them and myself by his commands ; 
in the managing of which, I thank God, I found his approbation and content.” 


The eventful life of these two excellent persons, their perils by land 


and by sea, their imprisonments, flight, travels, their relaxations, do-” 


mestic pleasures and griefs, as well as their subsequent splendour and 
distinction in the embassies of Portugal and Spain, are all narrated by 
Lady Fansnawe with a delightful and eloquent particularity, which 
forbids us to follow her course, The Memoirs of Lady FansHawr 
will probably take their place by the side of Mrs. Hurcuinson’s; a 
praise which the admirers of the latter will know how to estimate. 





THE NEW FOREST.* 


Mr. Horace Smita has deserted the historical for the moral romance’ 
Tired, as it would seem, of gathering his materials from old chronicles 
and books of history, he has ventured to depend upon his own stores 
of observation and thought. The scene and subject are wholly modern ; 
and the aim of the author is to draw a perfect character according to 
the lights ofthe nineteenth century. It may be supposed that this perfect 
character is neither a man of fashion, a man of pleasure, nor a man 
of business: he is in name an Utilitarian, but only in name, though he 
does not depart less than the Utilitarians do from the usages and 
opinions of the world. To begin with his love of veracity—he is so 
punctilious an observer of truth that he regards the most trivial ex- 
pression as sacred: he stays several days at an inn to his incon- 
venience, because he had accidentally said to the hostler that he should 
do so. His sincerity is a part of his system of truth-telling—he tells 
a gentleman to his face, that he is an “ unprincipled liar,” because he 
had said so behind his back; and this he is far from considering in- 
jurious treatment, because, in his opinion, the allegation is correct. 
This little circumstance brings to light another trait of the perfect 
gentleman's character: having by these words insulted a person 
whom the world considers an honourable gentleman, and being himself 
found “ shootable” by his situation in life, he refuses to comply with 
the usual demand of satisfaction—he objects to duelling on principle ; 
and, in a letter in which he first of all corrects his antagonist’s spelling 
and grammar, he explains the ground of his dissent from the practice 
of worldlings. The benevolence of this person is exemplary, his dis- 
interestedness complete, and his charity beyond human comprehension. 
The young wife of an old gentleman makes love to him—he most 
creditably repulses her advances she requires from him a promise 
that he will not betray her frailty—he gives it; and she takes her 
revenge. She goes to her husband and accuses the Joseph of being 
himself the tempter of Potiphar's wife—the old story ; Joseph, other- 
wise Mr. Henry Melcomb, is turned out of the house; but his regard 
for his promise binds him to secrecy, and he answers this and much 
other injurious treatment by a rigid silence. The author allows that 
his hero is a pedant: his love of correctness carries him even to stop- 
ping people in the middle of a sentence, in order to amend their gram- 
mar or their pronunciation. Bravery is another of the qualities 


which go to make up perfection; Mr. Henry Melcomb is not only 
bold as a lion, but he actually contends with one. In order to throw 
his heroine into a seasonable peril, the author has had the hardihood to 
let out-of their cages the wild beasts that have been exhibited at 
Thaxted fair: the lion encounters a pic-nic party in the New Forest; 
but he who sent, caf! save—the hero is conveniently mounted on the 
top of a tree, and he instantly descends to give battle to the king of 
the forest. i 

It will be seen that the design of the author is to exhibit an example 
of an individual acting upon his own independent notions of right and 
wrong, without regarding how far they coincide or are at variance 
with the opinions of the world. He himself states that his object 
further is to show, that the uniform practice of virtue is sure of its 
reward—that, oppressed and vilified for a time, its ultimate triumph 
is certain. In this view, the author should have shown Melcomb 
arriving at happiness and prosperity by the operation of ordinary 
circumstances: on the contrary, however, his release from prison and 
from obloquy is brought about by a most improbable and extraordi- 
nary event—by a story of the abduction, supposed death, adoption, and 
recognition of the hero. Thisis a fault ; and 1f we were fault-finding we 
might discover many others. The conception of Meleomb’s character, 
for instance, is feeble ; and the author has not sufficiently well con- 
sidered the articles of his code of morality. This is not the first at- 
tempt of the kind; and the two former attempts at a perfect man, 
according to his own code, have left stronger and more favourable im- 


Mr. Tull, not Cosserr'’s Tull, he of the drill husbandry, but Mr, 
Hotcrort’s Tull, in the novel of Hugh Trevor. The other is 
a case still more in point—we mean Hermsprong, or Man as he 
Ought to be, in the excellent novel of that name, by Dr. Barss; a 
book we read with delight, and shall always recur to with satisfaction. 
We cannot help thinking that Mr. Horace Smirx must have had 
Hermsprong in his mind from one end to the other of this new Man as 
he Ought to be. 

In order to bring the perfect man into play, it may be supposed that 
numerous incidents and characters are invented. The most prominent 
and noyel are Mark Penguin, a sort of geological Paul Pry; and Mrs. 
Tenby, a Yankee lady, whose meanness, vulgarity, and dialect, afford 
some amusement. Other persons also assume a leading position—a 
negro servant for instance; we are sorry, however, to be obliged to 
class him, and many others, among the numerous family of bores. 
Mr. H. Smirn's forte certainly lies not in the dramatic parts of a novel; 
he fails either to conceive his characters with vigour or to paint them 
with strength. His characters as well as his incidents have all the air 
of compilations : it would seem that he had transferred them from his 
note-book, entitled “materials for novels,” and that he kept upa 
debtor and creditor account of hints, subjects, and incidents, by the 
method of double entry. 

Our author js a sensible writer; and where he rises above the or- 
dinary level of good sense, his power is on the side of passion and sen- 
timent: it is here that we chiefly jeel him. When, too, he speaks in 
his own character, we are pleased to listen to the observations of a 
rational and well-informed individual, whose meaning, to say the least, 
is virtuous and benevolent. 

The extracts We shall make are, however, from the gayer portion 
of the work. Though we are aware that the picture of the American 
lady is sadly overcharged, we could not help laughing at her vulgari- 
ties. She ‘is a Jonathan W. Doubikins in petticoats ; and it would 
seem that the author has been more indebted for his notions of Yan- 
keeism to Mr. Marruews than to any experience of the country or 
people, It is a portrait drawn from a caricature. ; 

In order to understand the following passage, we must premise that 
Henry Melcomb is a foundling picked up at sea, and adopted by Cap- 
tain Tenby of the Navy: Mrs. Tenby is that gentleman's widow, and 
an American, true Virgizmzy. Melcomb and she have arrived in Eng- 
land ; and the former has just returned from Hampshire, where he 
had been to seek out a relative of hig afopted mother,—one Mark 
Penguin, a retired tradesman, now a geologist, and, as we have said, 
a fac-simile of fhe notorious Paul Pry, with the sole addition of a geo- 
logical mania, a passion for breaking stones and hammering rocks; 
an innocent f6ily, which harmonizes well with the prevailing characte- 
ristics of the curious impertinent. 

** Although Mrs. Tenby had now lost some portion of the personal comeli- 
ness whith had won the heart of her late husband, she retained her full share 
of that provincial, not to say illiterate vulgarity, which Henry had in_vain en- 
deavoured to correct, and which marked her at once for an uneducated Vir- 

ginian. This defect was rendered still more conspicuous by a drawling nasal 
intonation, a pretty free use of the most homely American colloquialisms, 
and the singing sound imparted to her ordinary discourse by her invariably 
leaving off with a high note, instead of the customary low one of the English. 

““ We have stated elsewhere, that notwithstanding her former cruelty to 
Henry, she had latterly, but more especially since he had so easily resigned 
his fortune in her favour, entertained for him a sort of compassionate attach- 
ment; considering him, to use her own phraseology, as ‘ little better than a 
naitral gump in all worldly concerns, and no more able to fight his own bat- 
tles, than a cub ina bear-trap, or a squirrel in a racoon’s nest.” On his own 
account, therefore, she was not sorry to see him back in London ; but more 
especitilly was shegielighted, for her head and heart had been ciphering 
during the whole of his narrative, when he stated the hospitable reception 
he had experienced from Mark Penguin, the genteel style in which that per- 
sonage lived, his independent circumstances, and the friendly invitation he 
had given them to become inmates of Grotto-house, until they could deter- 
mine their plans, and find a fitting residence for themselves, ; 

«© € What!’ she exclaimed with an animated look, little in accordance with 
‘her drawling mode of speaking, ‘ He didn’t invite us for a week or a fort- 

night, or a month, then, but asked us to turn in now, and not turn out till 
we are tired?’ 

<< “Not till we had suited ourselves with a house, if we determined on set 





* The New Forest; anoyel, By the Author of “ Brambletye House,” &c. 3 vole. 
London, 1829. Colburn, 
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tling in the neighbourhood,’ said Henry. 


pressions upon us than we think Melcomb will produce. The first is - 
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«© Butternuts and codfish ! that’s prime—that’s the prettiest bit of news 
reckon, I have picked up since I came to the OldCountry. Why, the old 
badger’s a warm one, I warrant, and lives like a pretty co iderable some- 
potiy, or Pd lose a guess! ‘Well, Henry, the best roof to be under is that 
which covers another man’s house; and when once I seat myself down beneath 
higgd shan’t turn out in a hurry; tell me on’t, if Ido! Sure none buta 
vowk will pay away hard dollars for rent, when he may live for nothing, like 
a squatter in a log-hut. What’s the vally of his property, d’yereckon? ~How 
many acres, and how many dollars do they fetch him in?—Got no children, 
say ?—Joes to coppers he’ll have none, fer his brother, my first husband that 
was, never had any. Ah! I shalllove him mighty bad, I rather guess, Well, 
as I’malive, I long to be jogging, for I’m robbed and cheated here, up-stairs 
and down-stairs, from Passamaquody to the Mississipi, as we say in -Vir-ginny 
—from Currituck Sound to the Laurel Mountain, as t ney talk in Caroliny.’ 

««' The greater Mr. Penguin’s kindness,’ said Henry, ‘ the more ungenerous 
would it be in us to take advantage of it. An invitation does not imply domi- 
ciliation : but this was an invitation ; we shall not be justified, therefore, in 
making alerigthened stay. A visit is not a permanent residence.’ 

«««There you go! chopping logic, as if you were cutting pitch knots for 
candles, and always taking the side that makes against yourself, or else it 
would not be you. Why, boy, the old one has no doubt got a power of 
dumps, and I’m sure you have little enough, so keep what you haye, and liye 
scot-free while you may; for ‘‘ gold makes gold,” as Poor Richard gays, ‘‘and 
the mofe pence you can save, the more pounds you will have.”’ ~ 

“You will oblige me very much, now that we are come to England,’ said 
Henry, ‘if you would drop poor Richard’s sordid maxims, and speak the lan- 

uage of the country, instead of this Yankee dialect.’ 

“* Rattlesnakes and ringums! that’s a good one, T speak raal old ginooine 
Virginny ; and that’s better, I guess, than all the new-fangled rubbish that we 
shall hear in these parts. Railly, you progress at a strange rate. Sordid 
maxims, forsooth! it would be better for you, if. you would profit by 
them, instead of trampoosing about the country, as you did in America, 
attending to every body’s concerns but your own; going about wool- 
gathering, and coming home shorn. There! that’s into you, I reckon! 
And pray, boy, when do you mean to set about some business or other 
for yourself; for ’twould puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to tell how you 
mean to live on a hunflred a year? Snecks! I wish you would recollect 
for once what Poor Richard says, ‘no gains without pains; then help 
hands, for I have no lands” Didn’t I tell you over and over, when we were 
in the new settlement at Johnson’s Town, thet if you went on spouting and 
planning, and attending committees for the good of others, you would 
never do any good for yourself? *Didn’t I remind you, thatif you would 
‘plough deep while sluggards sleep, you would have corn to sell and to keep.’’ 

‘*** You have never been remiss, I must confess, in inculcating any of Poor 
Richard’s morality, such as it is, and yet I do not feel disposed to become his 
convert. I despise the selfishand debasing struggle for wealth that is in- 
stilled into us, as the primary lesson, and the most important law of life. Be 
satisfied, madam, with knowing, that while I am occupied, asI hope I shall 
constantly be, to the best of my ability, for the benefit of others, I cannot be 
idle; and that while l am content with what I have, I cannot be poor.’ 

_“*Only hear him! Why, this beats all natur ! to think that a young man 
like you, spry end ac-tive, witha power of legs and arms, soople as a young 
catamountain, should:think of doing nothing but stray-va-ging about all-day 
like a great fat, lazy»opossum. As I’m alive, one would think you fad ot 
Injun blood in ye. Pretty ‘considerable tejus you'll find syeh a life, or I’d 
lose a guess. Rich enough with-exeneaking hundred a-year! But a quair 
notion, | reckon, fomatryoné ’s that’s not onthe cracky order. Why, then, if 
you never mean toadd more toit, youshould take the greater care of what you 
have, and husband the’few hundreds that was saved for you during your mi- 
nority; and ‘take care of the pence, for a small leak’ will sink a great ship ; 
and always taking out of the meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes to 
the bottom,’ as Poor Richard says.’ : é 

“*Have you any particular reason for barping, on Poor Richard at the 
Preset memneet, or may’I consider it as only a rehearsal of your established 
ecture ? ; 

“<«Why, then, boy, I havea particular reason, and a pretty considerable 
handsome one, I conceit. Guess you’re in some danger of having the dollars 
in your pocket knocked down, faster ’n sixteen more ’Il pick ’mup again. So 


ook out, and stay to house, while we remain in London, or else you'll buy 
the rabbit, that’s all? ” 


The next extract is in a different style: it is a satirical touch—but 
not a whit less true on that account—on a piece of folly and affecta- 
tion prevailing in English society. It is in such passages as these that 
We recognize “ one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses.” 


“There is probably no country in the world wherein music is so extrava- 
gantly encouraged, so widely diffused, so vehemently praised, and so little 
loved or felt, as in England; so that it would be almost as difficult to find a 
gentleman who confesses that he dislikes it, as one who speaks the real truth 
when he declares that he is fond of it. Almost every private party, where 
the individuals are freed from the restraint of a public concert, will corrobo- 
rate this averment, and prove that, to the great majority of the company, 
there isno music half so delightful as the sound, of their own voices. .The 
male visitants beseech, they appeal, they are tender, they are even pathetic, 
in imploring some one to begin; and in proof of their sincerity, they are mi- 
nutely circumstantial, mentioning the identical song or overture on which 
they dote, and which they will officiously ferret out from a huge pile of books. 
The lady thus passionately beleaguered, probably an expectant spinster, is all 
smiles and acquiescence. She begins; the first sound of her voice or instru- 
quent, like the first beat of the drum that disenchanted the ship of Aboul- 
eg from the loadstone rock, sends the crew of her petitioners to a dis- 
ance ; they form little knots and parties, they talk aloud of hounds, horses, 
bins, politics, anything ; the ladies dissert upon balls and fashions ; the card- 
P ayers are vociferous about honours and odd tricks: but when the unfortu- 
hate vocalist has finished her song, the whole disposable forces of the room 
= once more to the instrument, in utter ecstacies, ejaculating beautiful! 
Charming! delightful! exquisite! sweet voice! most accomplished singer ! 
an me are the words ? whose the music? where can I buy it? Some enrap- 
cm beau, more hypocritically affected than the others, exclaims in_his 
iit and Most winning voice, ‘ Would you do us the favour to sing it over 
ent The accommodating warbler obliges them with an encore, which 
one auditory remunerate with a still louder obligato accompaniment of 
the nt horses, guns, politics, balls, fashions, honours, and odd tricks, until 
nad rmination of the vocal strain calls upon them.for a new round of ap- 

ave exclamations, which now become almost riotously enthusiastic. 
heat generally passes the evening where music forms the nominal entertain- 
visit at private houses ; and: thus was it whiled away at Oakham-hall, the 
neat unanimously declaring to the host and hostess, that they had had a 
with’ treat, complimenting the young lady performers upon the perfection 

: which they had executed the most difficult pieces, and nine-tenths of 
di Ph Sincerely wishing that the aforesaid pieces, instead of being only 

cult, had been altogether impossible.” 


On the whole, in spite of our qualifications, we have derived much 





pleasure from the perusal of the New Forest. We like these attempts 
to render works of fiction available for moral purposes ; and we can 
look kindly on a failure even, in a good eause. There is no compari- 
son between this and any of the former novels of the author ; so much 

rior is he when treating of living mafiners, to what he is when 
ransacking ancient books for the signs of bygofie times. 





NEW MUSIC. 
“ Night—blooming flowers.’ The poetry by Mrs. Hemans, the music by S. 
Cadman. 

Tuts is a very clever canzonet. The melody is graceful, and has suffi- 
cient originality to impress itself at once on the memory ; the aecom- 
paniment is well arranged; and the spirit of the poetry (real poetry) 
is successfully caught. — 

“ Hame frae the wars ;’’ a Ballad. The music composed and inscribed, with 

permission, to Lady William Lennox, by Mrs. P. Millard. 
This ballad is very well calculated to sustain Mrs. M1LLARp's reputa- 
tion as a vocal writer. It is, as it ought to be, simple and utipretending ; 
but in the hands of a.singer who knows how to make thé most of it, 
the effect would be certain. The title-page contains what may be 
called the first official announcement of our fair and accomplished vo- 
calist’s title. ' 
Introduzione e brillante Polonese, composta dal Maestro Emmanueté Borgatia, 
Academico Filarmunico di Bologna. 
Germany supplies ‘us with pianoforte music in such profusion, that we 
are glad, now and then, to see what Italy produces. There is néthing 
striking or elaborate in the composition before us; but it is written 
with freedom and fancy, and has the recommendation, to many, of 
being of easy execution. 
‘ Love may be increased by fears ;” a Song. Composed by J. I. Cobbin. 

We guess Mr. Cossin to be a pianoforte player; and not a singer. 
At least, in the song before us, there appears to be more thought he- 
stewed on the accompaniment than on the melody. In the former 
there is some good writing, but the latter is tame and commonplace. 








“ He has left her in sorrow ;’* a Ballad. The twords by Harry Stoe van Dyk, 
the musie by John Barnett. 
This is one of Mr. Barnett’s many pleasing airs. It has not much 
originality ; but it lies within the compass of any treble voice, and will 
be an acceptable addition to the stock of many a young lady's vocab 
music. 
* O dearest girl, I love but thee !” A Ballad. Sung by Mr, E. Spagnotetti ; com- 
posed and dedicated to him by Jos. C. Taws, of Philadelphia, 
There is one thing connected with this, song that puzzles us: we can 
easily conceive that Mr. Taws has conceit and ignorance enough to, 
imagine that he fas written.a delighiful song, which ought to be sung 
and ought to be published.; but how he can persuade an educated 
singer to sing, and a publisher to find pewter and paper for such trash. 
as this, is surprising; sinee the one usually looks to acquire fame, 
and the other profit, by what he produces. { Mr. SPAGNOLETTI ever 
sung this song in the state in which it is published, it augurs but little: 
for the Academy of which he was a pupil. But we really cannot believe: 
that he did. 
The Song of the Music Fays. The words by W. Bartholomew, the music by 
F. H. Himmel. 
We noticed last week a happy adaptation by Mr. BartHOLOMEW of 
an air of BrETHOvEN; the present is done with equal skill. The 
cheerful and animated character of the air will insure it a certain de- 
gree of success. 
Theme, with Variations, for the Violoncello, by Aubert. 

The character of this theme is very pleasing, and the variations are 
well adapted to improve and strengthen the hand. 














ATTORNIES AND BARRISTERS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Dear Sir,—I am as much convinced as your correspondent Aristides, of the 
injustice of the new regulations at the Inner Temple. I do not indeed deprecate 
these, or similar exclusory attempts, so much as he does, I think, as in similar 
instances, that the insolence of the few is preparing its own punishment. The: 
whole’'of the process by which admission to the Lar is obtained, is notoriously ri-: 
diculous, and only something like the present regulations was wanting to make it’ 
detestable. Ihope, and believe, that the Benchers of the Inner Temple will prove: 
on the present occasion, as the inconsiderate friends of abuse generally “prove,, 
the greatest promoters of reform. It is only by such aggtavations of long- 
tolerated absurdity, that the public attention is at length rou-ed ; and when fairly” 
roused, your correspondent may rely on it, the whole will be swept away by one: 
general burst of rational indignation. But while 1 am quite alive to the mote in 
the eye of the Benchers, 1 do not see why I should refuse to look on what may 
be denominated a beam in comparison, Why should not any one on whom study, 
or original.powers, or both, have conferred the required ability, be entitled to» 
act as an attorney, as well (as is very properly argued by Aristides) as every one’ 
so qualified ought to be, to act as a barrister? Why should a five years’ appren- 
ticeship and a heavy tax he levied on the candidate for an attorneyship, any more: 
than affive years’ mastication, and a Greek and Latin examination, on a candidate: 
for the bar? It is quite true, and I am not disposed to deny its force, the obstruc-- 
tions in the way of becoming an attorney are constituted directly by the law of 
the land, and ‘the regulations of the barristers spring from their exercise of powers. 
which they might have neglected without censure. But, on whomsovever the 
blame of the monopoly falls (for monopoly it is'in bgth cases, and in that of the 
attornies a more injurious monopoly than in that of the barristers) the conse~ 
quence to the public’is the same. It is no consolation to me, who may wish to 
turn my modicum of talent to some profitable issue, to be told, when I wish to 
appear as an attorney, that there is alaw which requires an apprenticeship; or, 
when I wish to appear as a barrister, there is a charter which requires five years 
eating, and an order of the Benchers that calls for Greek, Latin, and other branches 





of liberal education, What I wish to be told is, why, in a free country, where 


or death of the employer is at stake. 


. Benchers has been a palpable infringement upon the “ canon ’gaiust self-slaughter” 
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political economy has made so decisive strides in all things beside, a man should 
not be allowed to carry his brains to the bar, either asa drawer of briefs or as a 
speaker from them, if he be fit for either, or can persuade a client that he is so, 
In the healing art, all who are or are not learned may practise ; yet there the life 
In religion, where considerations infinitely 
higher depend on the good faith and intelligence of the instructor, sixpence is the 
only qualifiation demanded. To every department of trade, with the exception of a 
few chartered corporations, the avenues are open to honourable enterprise ; why 
should the law, both in its low and in its higher departments, be shut against 
the public? I say then to attornies as well as to barristers, a plague of both your 
restrictions! Leave the people to discover—which they can well do without the 
incumbrance of your help—an inefficient, ignorant, or dishonest practitioner ; and 
leave them at the same time free to draw from society at large for the defence of 
their properties, as they now most advantageously do for the cure of their bodies 
and the care of their souls, whatever of efficiency, learning, or honesty, accident 
or disposition may direct into that channel of business, 
; I am, dear Sir, yours always 
August 11, 1829. Common SENSE. 


INNER TEMPLE REGULATIONS—THE ANTI-MONOPOLISTS IN ERROR. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 

Sir,—Pens and ink to a considerable amount, much good paper, and many 
valuable columns of the public journals, have been wasted on the subject of the 
Toner Temple Regulations. The attention of newspaper editors and newspaper 
correspondents has been directed to the “ vexatious proceedings” of the Benchers ; 
an unhealthy secretion of bile has been produced; and many hard words and 
much honest indignation have been expended in consequence, One writer in- 
veighs against the “ power of a self-elected and irresponsible body ;” another 
expatiates on the “ bar monopoly ;” a third alludes to the breaking in upon the 
constitution, and gravely predicts a breaking in upon the Benchers ; whilst the 
Editor of the Morning Journal declares that Sir James Scarlett is the “ head and 
front” of the offending parties, and that consequently, I presume, the regulations 
are in thé spirit of an ea officio information. Were this last conjecture well 
founded, your correspondents, Aristides, W. S., &c., might join the zealous editor 
in his search for the Golden Fleece at Hurley-bottom, and by striking terror into 
the hearts of the members of the Administration generally, secure the downfal of 
Sir James Scarlett. But, Mr. Editor, it appears, that the grievance of which 
these gentlemen have complained does not exist; that, in fact, the conduct of the 


—their new laws being calculated, not to diminish the number of candidates for 
legal distinctions, but to induce them to seek admission to the bar through the 
other Inns of Court. 

Thus much for the consolation of those persons who, like your correspondent 
Aristides, ave *‘ designed for the bar.’’ For myself, 1 should have rejoiced had 
the case been otherwise; and [ therefore entirely dissent from the proposition 
that additional facilities are imperatively called for, Graviora quedam sunt re- 
media periculis ; and, in this case, I would rather contend with the existing evils 
of a monopoly, than risk the probable ill effects of a “ free trade system.” I have 
always been led to suppose that lawyers produced litigation, and that the increase 
of the professors of the law inevitably tended to increase the practice of the law ; 
Tam, therefore, quite at a loss to conceive on what principle the supposition that 
the Inner Temple Regulations were calculated to throw difficulties in the way of 
the young aspirant for a wig and gown, has called forth so general an expression 
of dissatisfaction. 

I ain well aware, that with the labouring portion of the community the rate of 
wages decreases as labourers multiply ; but with respect to the fees of the gen- 
tlemen of the bar, this rule does not obtain. In the Court of King’s Bench, for 
example, we are told that there are already nearly four hundred barristers, whilst 
the business is performed by less than fifty individuals; a circumstance which 
clearly demonstrates, that if law could be rendered cheaper by competition, 
“ numbers are by no means wanting” to effect so desirable an object. The re- 
moval of any restrictions which at present exist, will of course be the means of 

adding to this goodly assemblage; and I leave it to you, Sir, to say whether a 
body of five hundred or six hundred idlers, whose only hope of subsistence is to 
be found in the contentions which may arise among their neighbours, is a desi- 
deratum in a peaceable community? If it be not, then no Quixotic desire to 
place the honours and emoluments of the legal profession more immediately within 
the reach of the talented plebeian should induce us to lose sight of the general 
good, That the interest of the few ought to succumb to the wellbeing of the many, 
is a maxim which the march of intellect has not yet placed in the list of *‘ vulgar 
errors,” 

London, August 11, 1829. C. 





STATISTICS. 

Morrauity or tar Rich anp THE Poor.—M. Benoiston de Chateauneuf, to 
} whom science is much indebted for his curious statistical researches, has lately 
| submitted two memoirs to the Académie des Sciences, on the rate of mortality 
} among the rich and the poor, and on the degree of longevity at the beginning of 
| the nineteenth century ; and the following are the results of his investigations. 
} Between January Ist 1820 and January Ist 1828, he*has noticed the lives of 
| 600 persons, such as peers, ministers, cardinals, and sovereigns, who possess in 
an eminent degree the advantages of birth, power, and opulence. Of the 600, 
only one lived to be upwards of ninety, and 141 died within the eight years, or 
rather more than a fourth of the whole, the rate being 17 deaths per year. Of 
1000 individuals residing in the worst parts of Paris, and ¢distiuguished for their 
poverty, three-fourths die in the hospitals, and the annual deaths are in proportion 

. twice as many as among the opulent classes. 


j 
‘ 
' 


Lonceviry.—The object of the second memoir went to ascertain how many 
persons out of 100 now reach the age of sixty. Rejecting extreme cases, he con- 


cludes that the number is about 26 ; and that it requires very nearly a quarter of 


a century before the half of-any one generation becomes extinct. 


Surcery.—It has hitherto been the practice, when amputating a limb, to tie 
up the endé of the arteries by means ofa needle and thread. This is rather a dif- 


ficult operation, and requires the assistauce of one or two skilful persons besides 


the actual operator. Moreover, it introduces into the parta foreign substance, which 
must be ultimately discharged by the process of sloughing. 


artery; and he says his method of doing this is as effectual for stopping the blood 
as the application of ligatures. He performs it without any assistants. 


With a view to avoid 
these inconveniencies, M. Amussat, a French surgeon, proposes to twist the 


The 
French paper which reports the fact, says that the plan has been several times 


GLEANINGS, 


PARALLEL BETWEEN THE SULTAN MauMoop AND THE Czar Peter.—There jg 
A : : ’ 
no doubt, much if the character and history of Mahmood which may remind us 
of the Moscovite reformer, Peter the Great. We observe in Mahmood the same 
obstinacy of purpose, much of the same activity, the same disregard of human 
life, the same unrelenting cruelty, the same domestic attachments and affeeilen 
for his friends, ‘as long as they lasted,’”? as in Peter. Peter's life before his ac. 
cession was endangered by his ambitious sister; Mahmood’s by his brother, 
Peter remained the only scion of his house except his own children; so does 
Mahmood. Peter is accused of having caused the death of his son, from fear of 
the opponents of innovation rallying around him; the same kind of accusation is 
brought against Mahmood, Peter found an ignorant, priest-ridden people, which 
he endeavoured to reform; Mahmood’s is in a similar position. Peter had to 
destroy the body of Strelits before he could proceed ; Mahmood has been driven 
to the same course with the Janissaries. Peter was attacked in the beginning of 
his reforming career by disciplined armies; so is Mahmood. But there are also 
considerable differences between the two monarchs and their positions, which 
deserve to be noticed. Peter ruled over a united people, the bulk of which pro- 
fessed the same religion and spoke the same language, and which in general he 
found sufficiently pliable to his purposes, while there was no governor of any part 
of his states strong enough to oppose his will. In Earopean Turkey, at least, 
the most useful,part of the population are of a hostile religion and different speech ; 
the most important provinces are in open rebellion, or merely nominally sub- 
missive, while there is in the bulk of the Mahommedans a spirit of inertness most 
difficult to move. Besides, it is yet a question whether Mahmood really possesses 
that luve of improvement which so eminently characterized Peter, It is true that, 
like his prototype, he has begun to discipline his troops; but Peter at the same 
time commenced by building cities, levelling roads, digging canals, and construct- 
ing harbours. Mahmood has as yet distinguished himself in these respects by 
nothing but suffering the decay of, or destroying, those magnificent works which 
others had constructed before him—Monthly Review, No. 48. 
Ancient Greek LeAse.—The attention of the learned world has recently been 
called to some inscriptions of unquestionable authenticity,* brought from Greece 
many years since, and now in the University of Leyden, which had hitherto been 
most strangely overlooked, that contain not merely an allusion to the practice of 
letting land in Attica, but leases actually entered into. One of these inscriptions 
was found near Mount Hymettus, and is dated in the fourth year of the 108th 
Olympiad, or 345 years before the Christian ara. It is a lease by the Aexonians, 
the town’s people, or demos of Aexone, of a piece of land called the Philais, near 
Mount Hymettus, to a father and his son, for forty years, for 152 drachmas a-year, 
3ut as the inscription is exceedingly curious and instructive, we take the liberty 
to subjoin the following translation of it, which we believe will be found to be 
sufficiently exact. . “ The demos of Aexone let on lease the Philais, to Autocles 
the son of Auteas, and to Auteas, the son of Autocles, for forty years, for 152 
drachmas a-year; the said land to be farmed by them, or planted with trees, as 
they please; the rent to be paid in the month of Hecatombwon. If they do not 
pay it they forfeit their security, and as much of the produce as they stand in 
arrear. The Aexonians not to sell nor to let the said land to any one else, until 
the forty years have elapsed. In case of a loss on the part of the tenants by 
hostile invasion, no rent to be paid, but the produce of the land to be divided 
between the Aexonians and the tenants. The tenants are to deliver up half the 
land fallow, and all the trees upon the land; for the last five years the Aexonians 
may appoint a vine dresser. The lease to begin with respect.to the corn land 
with Eubulus the Archon entering into office; but with respect to the wood, not 
before Eubulus goes out of office. The lease to be cut upon stone, to be set up by 
the magistrates, one copyin the temple of Hebe, the other inthe Lesche ; and boun- 
dary stoues (2ga) to be set upon the land, not less than two tripods on each side. And 
if a tax should be paid forthe land to Government, the said tax to he paid by the 
Aexonians, or if paid by the tenants, to be deducted from the rent. No soil to be 
carried away by digging of the ground, except from one part of the land to 
another. If any person makes a motion in contravention of this contract, or puts it 
to the vote, he shall be answerable to the tenants for the damage.’ And there 
are some further stipulations with respect to the cutting of the olive trees, and the 
division of the price obtained for them between the Aexonians and the tenants. 
Now it appears clearly from this inscription or lease, that the mode of letting 
land for a money rent, for a considerable number of years, and under conditions 
with respect to management, must have been well understood in Attica. The 
terms of the lease are such as indicate a very high state of civilization, and a very 
considerable knowledge of agriculture. In proof of this, it is only necessary to 
advert to the clause binding the tenants to have half the land in fallow, at the ter- 
mination of the lease, and to that which authorizes the Aexonians, or lessors, to 
appoint a vinedresser for the five years previous to its expiration: the making 
different entries to the corn and vine lands, the provisions with respect to the 
damage that might arise from hostile invasions, and the interdiction of the carry- 
ing away any portion of the soil to another farm, all discover a disposition to pro- 
tect as far as possible the just rights and interests of both parties, and to advance 
the progress of agriculture. The lease cannot be objected to on account of its being 
for too short aterm; in this country it would be thought too long—Foreign 
Quarterly Review, No. 8. 
* Given by Boeckh in the great work on ancient inscriptions, (vol. i, p.132,) now 
publishing at Berlin, at the expense of the Prussian Government. 





LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS, OR PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

A new literary and scientific monthly publication, called the London University Ma- 
gazine, is to appear on the Ist of October——Mr. Swan is preparing for publication a 
Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human Body, founded on the subjects of the two 
Collegial Anatomical Prizes adjudged to him by the Royal College qf Surgeons. The 
First Part, exhibiting the Nerves of the Thoracic Viscera, in large plates, will be ready 
in January next-——Captain Brown announces Biographical Sketches and Authentic 
Anecdotes of Horses ; illustrated by figures of the different breeds, and portraits of Ce- 
lebrated horses, engraved by Lizars. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 

Napier’s Peninsular War, Vol. II. $vo. 20s. bds.—The Horse in all his Varieties, by 
J. Laurence, 12mo. 8s. bds.—Whittingham’s Novelist, Vol. XX XV. 32mo, 2s. 6d. bds.— 
Morton’s Journey in Italy, 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 4s. bds.—Stevens’ Comments, Vol. XV. 5V0 
10s. bds.—Ballance’s Memoir, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Hoogeven’s Greek Particles, by Seasets 
8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Bedford on the Catholic Question, Svo. 10s. bds.—The Bee Preserves 
12mo. 3s. bds.—Burton’s Bampton Lectures, Syo. 15s. bds.—Carpenter’s Scripture Dith- 
culties, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Williams’s Abstract, 10 Geo. IV. 8vo. 7s. bds,—Bloxam’s Gothic 
Architecture, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Graves on Predestination, 8vo. 7s. bds. 








THE CHURCH. 
The Rev. Dr. Burton was installed Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, on Saturday last 
—tThe Rev. J. Manley, M.A. of Wadham College, is presented to the Rectory of Upton 
Hellion, Devonshire, void by the death of the Rev. John Hugh Paisley Polson—~ 





acted on, and has been examined and approved of by a committee of surgeons, 


A dispensation hag passed the Great Seal, enabling the Right Hon. Lord Ansop, M 
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late Student of Christ Church, to hold the Vicarage of Tamworth, Warwickshire, with 
the Vicarage of Tardebrigg, Worcestershire, void by the death of the Rev. P. Wren—both 
in the patronage of the Earl of Plymouth——The Rev. R. B. Paul, M.A. late Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College, and Vicar of Long Wittenham, Berks, has been instituted, by 
the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, to the Vicarage of Lantwit Major, with the Rectory of 
Lisworney annexed, Glamorganshire. Patrons, the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester.—— 
The Rev. Je Studholme, M.A. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, has been jinstituted, 
py the Lord Bishop of Ely, to the Vicarage of Great Wilbraham, Cambridgeshire, on the 
5Y ssentation of Mrs. Hicks——The Rev. J. Skelton, Chaplain at Wykeham Abbey, to the 
Vicarage of Wold Newton, on the presentation of the Hon. M. Langley, of the former 
slace——The Rev. J. Irvin, Curate of Hackness, to the Vicarage of Brompton, on the 
I resentation of Sir G. Cayley, Bart. The Rev. T. Irvine, tothe perpetual Curacy of 
Tirome, in Holderness, vacant by the death of the Rev. J. Gilby The Rey. J. Bower, 
to the Rectory of Barmston, vacant by the death of the Rev. J. Gilby——The Rev. T. 
Sutton, Vicar of Sheffield, has appointed the Rey. W. F. Farish, M.A. Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, to be the Minister of St. Mary’s Church, in Brammall- 
lane, now nearly completed The Rev. F. Urquhart, to the Rectory of West Knighton, 
with Broaodmayne——The Rey. C. W. Woodley, B.A, to the Vicarage of St. Stythians, 
with the chapel of Terran Arwothall, Cornwall The Rev. H. Dyke, B.A. to the Vicar- 
age of Trelynt, in Cornwall The Rey. F. W. Sharpe, to the perpetual Curacy of 


Monyash, Derbyshire. 




















THE ARMY. 


Wan-Orrick, Aug. 10, 1829.—Ist Reg. Dragoon Guards: Cor. H.S. Thompson, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Dick, who retires 5 Hon. W.D. Irby, to be Cor. by purchase, 
yice Thompson—S8th Light Dragoons: Assist.-Sur. J. A. Ore, from the 95th Foot, to be 
Assist.-Sur. vice Farnden, promoted—llth Light Dragoons: Capt. J. R. Rotton, to be 
Maj. by purchase, vice Smith, promoted; Lieut. F. Blundell, to be Capt. by purchase, 
yice Rotton ; Cor. C.R. Hyndman, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Blundell; C. P. Parker, 
Gent. to be Cor, by purchase, vice Hyndman—1l3th Foot: Capt. J. Johnson, to be Maj. 
by purchase, vice Sir R. Moubray, who retires; Lieut. J, Kershaw, to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Johnson; Ens. H.N. Vigors, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kershaw; R.D. 
Spread, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Vigors—-83d: Ens. E. W. Young, to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice ). H. Mackay, dec.; Gent. Cadet. G.A.V. Graham, from the 
Royal Military College, to be Ens. vice Young—s4th: Lieut.-Col. C. R. Fox, from half- 
pay, to be Lieut.-Col. vice H. R. Ferguson, who exchanges; Lieut. Hon. R. Boyle, from 
half-pay 30th Foot, to be Lieut. vice J. Reed, who exchanges—53d : Capt. T. Butler, to 
be Maj. by purchase, vice Reed, promoted; Lieut. E. B, Philipps, to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Butler; Ens. E. Wigley, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Philipps; C. B. 
Blaydes, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Wigley—69th : Capt. G. T. Heigham, from 
half-pay, to be Capt. vice M. Jenour, who exchanges—7Ist : Staff-Assist.-Sur. G, Gulli- 
ver, to be Assist.-Sur. vice Daykin, appointed to the lst Foot Guards—97th: Lieut. W.T. 
Stannus, to be Capt. by purghase, vice Macquarie, who retires; Ens. E. Barton, to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Stannus; O, Keating, Gent. to be Ens. by purchase, vice Bar- 
ton—Ceylon Reg.: Lieut. M. Jones, from halt-pay 89th, to be Lieut. vice Elmslie, pro 
moted—Unattached: to be Lieut.-Cols. of Infantry, by purchuse—Maj. T. Reed, from 
jd Foot; Maj. B. J. Smith, from llth Light Dragoons—The undermentioned Lieut. 
actually serving upon full pay in a Reg. of the Line, whose commission is dated in the 
yeat 1810, has accepted promotion upon half-pay, accordiag to the General Order of the 
27th Dec. 1826—To be Capt. of Infantry, Lieut. D. Keogh, from the Ceylon Reg.—Royal 
Hibernian Military School: Assist.-Sur. J. Farnden, from the Sth Light Dragoons—Gar- 
risons: Tower of London; Rey. A. Irvine, to be Chaplain, vice Broughton, resigned. 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING. Fripay EveNnina. 

Some anxiety is felt in consequence of the non-arrival of the Company’s Ship Rose. 
She left Bengal on the 22d March, was seen by the Coldstream near the Mauritius on the 
24th April, but had not reached St. Helena on the 30th June. The uncertain nature of 
a voyage round the Cape in the winter season seems sufiicient to account for her deten- 
tion, but re-insurances have been effected on her at 6 to 7 per cent. 

The Perseverance, Brown, from Liverpool to Bengal, was totally wrecked near Narsa- 
poor Point, on the night of the 28th Feb. The crew, and a part of her cargo were saved 
by a country vessel. 

The Helen, Rounds, sailed from Mauritius for Madagascar and the Cape on the Sth 
Feb, and has not since been heard of. It is feared, that with the Darius and Strenshall, 
she foundered in the hurricane of the 9th Feb. 

The Alice, Powditch, having been ashore in the Straits of Malacca, has been hove 
down at Singapore for repair. 

The Company’s Ship Kellie Castle left St. Helena for China on the 6th June. 

Arrived, At Gravesend, Aug. 12th, Isabella, Parker, from Bengal and Mauritius. At 
Portsmouth, Aug. 10th, H. M.S. Rainbow, from Ceylon. Off Portsmouth, Aug. 12th, 
Maria, Waketield, from Mauritius. 13th, Abberton, Percival; and Coldstream, late 
Miller, from Bengal; and Flinn, Phillipson, fromthe Cape. Off Falmouth, Aug. I1th, 
Indian, late Eadie, from Singapore. At Liverpool, Aug. llth, Malvina, Pearson, from 
Bombay. At Madeira, July 5th, St. George, Swainson, from Liverpool for Bengal. 6th, 
Lady Rafiles, Tucker, from Londonfor Bombay ; and Alexander, Ogilvie, from Clyde for 
Batavia. 7th, Symmetry, Stevens, from London for Mauritius. 12th, Orient, White, 
from London for Bengal. At St- Helena, June 18th, Nithsdale, Christian, from Bombay. 
2ist, Barrossa, Hutchinson ; and 23d, Maitland, Short, from Bengal. At the Cape, 
May 30th, Henry, Bunny, from London. June 7th, Edward Lombe, Freeman, from 
Bombay. At the Mauritius, May 8th, Candian, from London. At Trincomalee, March 
6th, Sir John Raa Reid, Haig, from London, At Bombay, March 29th, Protector, Bragg, 
from Liverpool. 30th, Elizabeth, Greig, from Clyde and Hamburgh. At Calcutta, March 
19th, Nandi, Hawkins, from Liverpool. 20th, Roberts, Corbyn, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Aug. 9th, Sarah, Chrystie, for New South Wales; 10th, 
Julianna, Tarbutt, for Bengal; 11th, Claudine, Heathorn, for New South Wales. From 
Liverpool, Aug. 8th, Rachel, Potter, for Bombay; i2th, New England, Edes, for Ba- 
tavia; and Herculean, Battersby, for Calcutta, 

Spoken.—Marquis Anglesea, from London to Swan River, 2d June, 3 north, 23 west. 
Sir Joseph Banks, from Singapore to London, 22d May, by the Maitland, arrived at St. 
Helena, Palmyra, from London to Madras, 2d June, 35 south, 18 east. 

SaturRDAY Mornine. 

Arrived.—In the Downs, Aug. l4th, Newton, Rising, from Batavia, sailed 11th April. 
Of Portsmouth, Sir Thomas Monro, Crockley, from Manilla 13th Feb. and from Singa- 
pore 14th March, 

Sailed—From Liverpool, Aug. 13th, Isabella, Leeds, for Java. 


=—__—. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ano DEATHS. 

Birtus,—On the 6th inst. at Edinburgh, the Lady of Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. of a 
daughter—On the 8th inst. at Fintray-house, Aberdeenshire, the Hon. Lady Forbes, of 
Craigievar, of a daughter—On the L1th inst. at Wellingborough, the Lady of the Rev. C. 
Pasley Vivian, of a son—In Princes-street, Cavendish-square, the Lady of Maj.-Gen. Sir 
Colin Campbell, of a still-born child—Lady Charlotte Lane Fox, of a daughter—At Wood- 
chester-park, Gloucestershire, on the 10th inst. the Hon. Mrs. Moreton, of a son. 

: Marriacges.—On the 8th inst. at Cambridge-house, Capt. Henry Ramsden, of the 
Sth Lancers, third son of Sir John Ramsden, Bart. of Byram, Yorkshire, to the Hon. 
Frederica Law, fourth daughter of the late and sister of the present Lord Ellenborough 
—On the 8th inst. at Upton Grey, Hampshire, Daniel C. Macreight, Esq. M.D. to Caro- 
line, daughter of the late Sir W. Paxton, of Middleton-hall, Carmarthenshire—On the 
5th iast, at Edinburgh, James Strachan, Esq. of Manilla, to Jane, second daughter of the 
late J, Duthie, Esq.—On the 1] \th inst. at St. James’s Church, Caroline, eldest daughter 


. J.3, Wright, Esq. of Bulcote-lodge, Notts, to Sir F. A. Mackenzie, Bart. of Gairlock, 
Linete—On the 13th inst. at St. George’s, Hanover-square, by the Rev. the Dean of 
icoln, 


, the Duke of Buccleugh to Lady Charlotte Thynne, third daughter of the Mar- 
quls and Marchioness of Bath. 

Drarns.—On the 6th inst. at Rolvenden, Kent, at the advanced age of 98, John 
Lot’ Esq. Admiral of the Red—On the 5th inst. at Tynemouth, the Lady of Sir C. 
Gone Bart.—On the 7th inst. at Bayham Abbey, Sussex, Frances, Marchioness of 

‘mden—At his residence, Moggalbane, aged 84, the Right Rev. Dr. James O’Shaugh- 
hessy, Catholic Bishop of Killaloe—At his house in Parliament-place, on the 7th inst. 
4 Reeves, Esq. who was the most mutifarious author of his period, joint editor of the 
¢ ntt-Jacobin Review and Magazine, anda constant writer in the Government periodicals 
Dd newspapers for upwards of half a century—At Crouch End, on the 12th inst. C. J. 
js ey, Esq. the eldest son of the late Alderman Magnay, at the age of 35—In Bedford- 
psc, Aug. 12, C. Warren, Esq. Chief Justice of Chester, in his 66th year—Near New- 
a €-upon-Tyne, on the lith inst. C. Stevinson, aged 73. He was a man of great per- 
Onal strength and powers, and one of the twelve survivors of the Centaur, 74 (700 men), 


wan Inglefield, which was lost 47 years ago in the Atlantic—The Rev. R. Kilsha, 


Warne of Barkston, perpetual Curate of Fairfield, Kent, and Chaplain to the Lord 


en of the Cinque Ports—At Lowestoft, aged 82, the Rev. J. G. Spurgeon, Rector of 
Gulton and Clopton, Suffolk. a see stats ian 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, August 10. 

PARTNERSHIPS DissoOssvED.—T. and C, Atkinson, Upper Stamford-street, archi- 
tects—Bell and Hodgson, Solihull, Warwickshire, maltsters—Glover and Dixon, Leeds, 
corn-millers—Owen and Eccles, Chancery-lane, surgeons—Broadbent and Blackburn, 
Scammonden, Yorkshire, stone-delvers—Chalk, Meggy, and J. Beadel, jun. of Chelms- 
ford and Witham, auctioneers; as far as regards Beadel—M‘Nolty and Clark, Liverpool, 
common-brewers—Shepherd and Ruddle, Melksham, upholsterers—W oolley and Ward, 
Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—Forster and Owen, Goldsmith-street, Cheapside, silk- 
agents—Hardy and Gould, Myton, Kingston-upon-Hull, paper-hanging-manufacturers 
—B. Nowell, dec. J. Nowell, dec. and J. Nowell, Dewsbury, stone-masons—Phillips and 
Gardner, Brighton, printers—J. and D,. Paulden, Stockport, attorneys—Prescott and 
Wright, Liverpool, coffee-dealers—Blakeman and Turvey, Chipping Campden, Glouces- 
tershire, timber-merchants—Barke, dec. and Greaves, Birmingham, woollen-drapers— 
Biass and Elliott, Birmingham, linen-drapers. 

INSOLVENT.—Aug. 10, J. ATKINSON, Leeds, dyer. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—J. DAVENPORT, Birmingham, victualler. 

BAnkKRuptTs.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.|—T. D. 
Titty, Shoreditch, baker, Aug. 14, Sept. 1, 22: solicitor, Mr. Brooks, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields—G. Brown, Maldon, merchant, Aug. 14, 21, Sept. 22: solicitor, Mr. Roe, Gray’s- 
inn—S. F. Gray, New Bond-street, chemist, Aug. 18, 21, Sept. 22: solicitor, Mr. Hen- 
son, Bouverie-street-—A. GouLp and J. Pym, Portobello-wharf, Blackfriars, coal-mer- 
chants, Aug. 14, 21, Sept. 22: solicitor, Mr. Rhodes, Chancery-lane. 

BaNnkRurtrs.—[To surrender tn the Country.\—T. Hoye and W.B. Harrison, 
Manchester, commission-agents, Aug. 24, 25, Sept. 22: solicitors, Milne.and Parry, 
Temple—R. Jones, Shrewsbury, maltster, Sept. 7, 8, 22: solicitors, Clarke and Co. Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields—W. PouLTErR, Barrow, Suffolk, general shopkeeper, Aug. 21, 22, Sept. 
22: solicitors, Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 

DivipENDs.—Sept. 12, Wright, Boston, druggist—Sept. 15, Haselden, Liverpool, ship- 
builder—Sept. 14, Lowth and Wilson, Nottingham, lace manufacturers —Sept. 30, Dun- 
can and Co. Liverpool, merchants—Sept. ], Foster, Oxford-street, tailor. 

CertiFricaTEs to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Sept. 
1.—-Ferrett, Bristol, victualler—Brook, Choppards, Yorkshire, clothier—Anderson, Great 
St. Thomas Apostle, surgeon—Meredith, Birmingham, linen-draper—Leeds, Manchester, 
spinner—Baxter, Crutchedfriars, wine-merchant—Jones, Gardden, Denbighshire, iron- 
master—Nairne, Shepherdess-place, City-road, dealer. 





Kriday, August 14, 

PARTNERSHIPS DissOLvED.—Hanbury and Bradley, Windmill-street, Haymarket, 
saw-makers.—Mounsey and Holden, Liverpool, hosiers—Scurr and Heseltine, Finch. 
lane, stock-brokers.—W. and H. Lintott, Petersfield.—Merrielees and Reid, Aberdeen, 
haberdashers.—Jerrold and Booth, Fieet-street, proprietors of a Sunday newspaper.—J. 
Whitley and Co., Warrington, iron-founders.—C. and E. J. Meaden, Blandford-Forum, 
cdach-builders.—Atkins and Thorp, Evesham and Badsey, silk-throwsters.—T. and W. 
Wood, Birmingham, printers——Lomax and Parsons, Camden-town, surgeons.—Jarvis 
and Power, Hinckley and Atherstone, attornies—Gardner and Sanders, New-road, St. 
George’s, plumbers.—Louthin and Oven, Bond-street, tailors.—Elliott and Burt, Tow- 
cester, attornies.—Metcalfe and Co., Kingston-upon-Hull, dealers in whalebone.—Booth 
and Gregson, silk-throwsters.—Burrell and Son, Tokenhouse-yard, auctioneers.—Hall 
and Rogers, Brighthelmston, plumbers.—Boustield and Phillips, Chiswell-street, auc- 
tioneers.—Stead and Andrews, York, brick-makers.—Newton and Brown, Manchester, 
surgeons.—S. H. and S. Deed, High-street, Bloomsbury, leather-sellers.—Rogerson and 
Co., Quebec.—Johnson and Lomas, Liverpool, colour-manufacturers.—W. and G, 
Faikner, Cumberland-street, Middlesex Hospital, butchers. 

INSOLVENTS.—Aug. 1], R. LANGLEY, Oxford-street,} perfurmer—Aug. 12, J. Nre 
CHOLLS, Mitcham, silk-manufacturer—Aug. 13, P. CLosson, Harwich, sail-maker— 
Aug. 14, T. Hunt, Surrey-street, Strand, commission-agent. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED.—M. WELLEVISE, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, milliner, 
from Sept. 1 to Sept. 15—T. Woop, jun., Clayton, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturer, 
from Sept. 4 to Sept. 21—R. More, Dean-street, Shadwell, and Underwood, Stirling- 
shire, distiller, from Aug. 28 to Sept. 4. 

BANKrupts.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.|—S.Wi.sy, 
Upper St. Martin’s-lane, licensed-victualler, Aug. 21, Sept. 1} 25: solicitor, Mr. Gait- 
skell, Poultry—S. HurruAm, Poplar, mast and block-maker, Aug. 21, Sept. 1, 25: so- 
licitor, Mr. Nokes, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury—J. Fauns, Bond-street, tailor, 
Aug. 18, 21, Sept. 25: solicitors, Arnott and Elderton, Temple—F, and C. Grirrita, 
Southampton-row, linendrapers, Aug. 18, 25, Sept. 25: solicitor, Mr. Jones, Size-lane— 
W. and W. Jones, Kensington, builders, Aug. 18, 28, Sept. 25: solicitor, Mr. Sm art, 
Percy-street—J. Scorr, High Holborn, linendraper, Aug. 25, 28, Sept. 25: solicitor, 
Mr. Davison, Bread-street, Cheapside—M. and W.PeArcr, New Park-street, South. 
wark, timber-merchants, Aug. 18, 25, Sept. 25: solicitor, Mr. Thwaites, Queen-street, 
Cheapside—L. G. Birp, Birmingham, victualler, Aug.2l, Sept. 4, 25: solicitor, Mr. 
Templer, Great Tower-street—R, Race, Great Bookham, sadler, Aug. 13, 28, Sept. 25: 
solicitor, Mr. Walter, Chancery-lane—A. SyMMoNpDs, Thomas-srreet, Kennington-com- 
mon, carpenter, Aug. 21, 28, Sept. 25: solicitor, Mr. Benton, Great Surrey-street—R. 
BALLs, Exmouth-street, Euston-square, victualler, Aug. 21, 28, Sept. 25: solicitors, 
Burt and Drummond, Carmarthen-street—L. J. J. Noel, Hatton-garden, money-scri- 
vener, Aug. 21, 28, Sept. 25: solicitors, Annesley and Son, Chariton-place, Southwark— 
W. TaycLor, Lombard-street, stutioner, Aug. 28, Sept. 4, 26: solicitor, Mr. Turnley, 
White Hart-court, Lombard-street. 

BaNkKRuPtTsS.—[To surrender in the Country.|—J.M‘Grecor, Liverpool, merchant, 
Aug. 26,27, Sept. 25: solicitors, Blackstock and Bunce, Temple—L. Ler, Chorley, Lan- 
cashire, cotton-manufacturer, Aug. 28, 29, Sept. 25: solicitors, Hurd and Johnson, 
Temple—T. Wu1TCoMs, jun., Kidderminster, hatter, Aug. 25, 26, Sept. 25: solicitors, 
Norton and Ckaplin, Gray’s-inn-square—F. Moore, Birmingham, victualler, Aug. 25, 
26, Sept. 25: solicitors, Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s-inn-square. 

DivipENpDs.—Sept. 4, R. and R. Miller, Bermondsey, glue-manufacturers—Sept. 15, 
Burns, Liverpool, chymist—Sept. 11, Thomas, Blandford, wine-merchant—Sept. 4, Ma- 
son, St. Alban’s, linen-draper—Sept. 4, Franklin, Wilmot-street, Brunswick-square, 
tailor—Sept. 4, Burleigh, Bishopsgate-street-without, wine-merchant—Nov. 27, 23, 
J. Stevens, Plymouth, ship-owner—Oct. 6. J. Stevens, Plymouth, culm-merchant—Oct. 
6, J. L. Stevens, Plymouth, coal-merchant—Sept. 4, Briggs, Grantham, tailor—-Sept. 15, 
Holmes and Edwards, Derby, booksellers—Sept. 12, Smadley, Warwick, victualler— 
Sept. 5, Goodwin, Manchester, flour-dealer—Sept. 12, Amphlett, Bromsgrove, baker— 
Sept. 4, Wardle, Carnaby-street, carpenter. 

Certiricatesto be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 
4.—J. and J. Eastman, Streatham, wheelwrights—Burton, sen. Leadenhall-street, book- 
seller—Thomas, Piccadilly, coach-proprietor—Don, Holland-street, Christchurch, en- 
gineer—Lycett, Nelson-street, St. Luke’s, bookbinder—Norton, Ratcliff-highway, and 
Camberwell, cheesemonger—Greenwood, St. Paul’s Churchyard, merchant—Cleveland, 
Gravel-lane, innkeeper—Barret, Upper Berkeley-street, painter—Dickinson, Liverpool, 
timber-merchant—Paris, Bristol, victualler, 


LONDON MARKETS, 
CORN EXCHANGE, Fripay, Aue. 14. 

Our supplies of Grain in general this week have been moderate. Fine dry samples of 
Wheat sell on somewhat better terms, but the middling and ordinary sorts are taken off 
slowly. Bariey, Beans, and Peas, meet a dull sale, and are rather cheaper. The Oat 
trade, though the arrival both of English and Irish is very moderate, is far from brisk, 
though we do not consider it lower. In other articles no variation. 

Return Price of Grain on board ship, per Quarter, as under :— 
8. & Ss 68 eS & % & 
Wheat, Essex, | Old,......—to—j| Maple, ..40 to 42 Oats, Feed, 16 to 20 

Red, ....48 to58 Rye,. ... ..80—33} White, ..30—33] Fine, ...21—22 

Fine,. ...62 — 67 Barley, ...:27 — 82 | Boilers, .. 40 — 42 Poland, .. 17 — 22 

Old ...——— | Fine,.... 35 — 36 | Beans, small,40 — 44 Fine, ....238 — 24 

White,...60— 66 Malt, ......50—58]! ‘Ticks,....32 —34 Potato, ..28 — 30 

Fine ....68—73 Fine, ++ ++ 60 — 62 | Harrow, .88— 40] Fine, ...30—3l1 

Superfine, 73 — 75 Peas, Hog,..36 — 40 











Old,.. ...—— — 





GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of CORN, 

Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, for the Week ending Aug. 7. 
Wheat,...eee. +668, 10d. | Oats ....ccvece ooeee2d8- Gd. | Beans, .... 00000. 388. OU. 
atiees oc). cBh LM? . WBA iiscaxeo. os sest ON. [Reasda-cccter tes 

AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat, ......0+- 665. 8d. | Oats, ......000 ooe0e 238. Gd. | Beans, ...6e.000 378-11, 
Sel ak MO Ls. vce scce,c noe, Lilies 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 





Wheat ...eceeee0? 208, 8d. | Oats 0. creeeee eee 128. 3d.] Beans 20.2.0 ace 148, Oda 
Barley . acsse en 1 10 Rye ence soecacece 12 OD Peas oe reconscaan ua gq 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





QUANTITIES and PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c, 
Sold im this Market during the week ending Tuesday, Aug. 4, from the Returns to 
‘ the Inspector by the Corn Factors.—Imperial Measure. 
uars, Aver. uars. Quars. Aver. 
Wheat .. 1967 .70s. 6d. } Oats. . .. 20935 Beans.,.... 1825 .. 38s. (d. 
Barley .. 1042 .. 32. 1 Rye .. wo _ Peas 414...35 3 


GRAIN (Quarters) arrived from Aug. 3, to Aug. 8, both inclusive. 
Wheat | Barley Malt Oats Rye Beans Peas 
2880 2227 2707 6854 _ 1966 534 
_ _ 8065 _ —_ — 
1250 -= 55157 _ — — 
PRICES OF FLOUR, 
+++. 60s, to 65s, | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 50s. to 60s, 
-55 — 60 | Norfolkand Stockton .......... 45 — 48 


Aver. 
« 288. 7d. 





Flour 
7673 sks. 

700 
1500brls. 


English 
Girish 


Boreign 27066 





Town mage persack.... . 
Seconds.. Geese se ceece 





PRICE OF POTATOES, Ava. 14. 
New Potatoes (Ware), 21. 10s. to 31. 3s. per ton. 





SMITHFIELD, Fripay, Ava. 14. 
Beef is not much in demand this morning, owing to a large supply and bad weather 
for keeping; prices have in consequence given way, 4s. 2d. being the top price for choice 
Scots. Mutton is very heavy in sale, and best South Downs only realise 4s. 4d. Veal 
thas a brisk disposal at an advance of 2d. per stone from last market. Lamb barely sup- 
‘ports that day’s terms. 
To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef .....-..+. 38. Od.tods. 4d. tu 4s. 2d.| Veal .. .....38. 
Mutton........ 3s. 2d. to 3s. 8d. to 4s.4d.| Pork ........4s. 
Lamb . 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Head of Cattle this day....... ... | Beasts, 633 | Sheep, 9560 | Calves, 307 
Head of Cattle on Monday... . . | Beasts, 2499 | Sheep, 26150 | Calves, 213 


8d. to 4s. 4d. to 5s. 2d, 
Ud. to 4s. 4d. to 5s. Ud, 


Pigs, 180 
Pigs, 210 





"NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
3s. Od. to 3s. 84. Veal,...... .ds. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton,... . 3s. Od. to 4s. Od. Pork, 3s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 


Lamb .. «J 4s. 9d.to 5s. Od. 








PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Ave. 13. 

| WaITECHAPEL.— St. JAMES’s.— 
Hay, - «+708. to 90s.| Hay,........ 80s. to 95s. 
Clover, .... .90 —105 Clover,.. ...75 — 110 
Straw, .....40 — 44 Straw, ......40 — 42 


COAL MARKET, Ava. 12. 
Ships at Market. Ships sold. “ Prices. - 
Ad} Newcastle...e 6 seeseee 2qreey coeee « 248. Od. to 30s. Od. 
22g Sunderland .sccececeee L8z.e cece eeee ee 278. Bil. to B08. Od. 


SMuTHFIELD.— 
Hay, .....008 66758. t0 908, 
Clover, ......95 — 105 
Straw, ......42— 48 





OGAN’S UNEQUALLED WATER-PROOF HATS 

continue to be Manufactured and Sold (greatly improved) at No. 3, Warwick-row, 
fin Blackfriars-road, Price li. ls. each. These HA'TS have been admitted for exhibition 
fin the Gallery of the National Repository for new and improved inventions, being the 
dightest that are made, (under four ounces in weight) yet retaining their shape in all 
sorts of weather. 


M R. BERRY'S PATENT INSTANTANEOUS LIGHTS, 
4 upon a new principle, the most simple and safe, in elegant variety of shape, and 
mone portable and durable than any other description whatever. Also his Patent Bot- 
tles-~without stoppers, for salts, essences, inks, &¢.—To be had of Messrs. Savory, Moore 
Co,, New Bond-street and Regent-street; Fisher avd Co., Conduit-street ; Howell 
“and James, Rerent-street; Bayley and Blew, Cockspur street ; Bramah and Sons, Pic- 
cadilly; Butier and Co,, Cheapside; Pidding and Co., Cornhill; G. Tibbs, New Bond- 
street; Read, Regent Circus, Piccadilly; Sanger’ ‘and Barker, Oxford-street; Gifford,« 











Strand-; Hudson, Haymarket ; Ward, Great Russell-street ; R. A. Coward and J. Mar- 
riner, Cheapside; Complin, Bishopsgate-street; J. J. Mochi, Leadenhall-street ; and of 
the principal Chemists, Perfumers and Stationers, in ‘Town. 


Q\HARLES HODGSON, Manufacturer of improved SODA 





WATER AND GINGER BEER, 68, Long-lane, Southwark, has the honour 
and great pleasure of announcing to the Nobility, Gentry, his numerous Friends, and 
the Public in general, that he has lately received from his Friend Dr. Bosst1o, of 
‘Genoa, the Recipe and sole authority for making and vending in these Realms, his 
«celebrated AERATED ITALIAN LEMONADE, so long and so highly appreciated b 
Persons of distinction, and in the first circles at Rome, Naples, Genoa, Florence, au 
either Cities of Italy. It is pleasant, refrigerant, and exhilarating, andin every respect 
go superlatively fine, as to challenge competition with anything of the kind ever intro- 
duced into this Country. It is peculiarly caletlated for the Ball Room and the present 
weason. With a short previous notice orders executed for Orangeade, Cinnamonade, Gin- 
werade, or any other favourite Aromatic or Spice the party ering may think proper. 

; aa { MicaL. Bossro, 

To prevent Frdud the labels on the Bottles are signed ) Gass. Woudsan. 

\C. H. begs leave also to submit his MOGUL or CHETNA SAUCE, which has 
afieeady received the unqualified approbation of the first Conngisseurs, and is allowed in 

int of fine flavour and piquancy to be incomparable for all kinds of Curries, Steaks, 

aw's, Chops, ILashes, Grills, Game, Fish, Cold Meat, and for enriching Gravies, &c. 
whites: a single trial will prove.—To Merchants and Captains of Ships it is particularly 
recmamended, being warranted to keep in the hottest Climates. 


F ALS E ALAR 
, A quarrelsome Cat, of a foe in pursuit, 
One morning encounter’d a reflecting Boot 
From 30, the Strand, and erecting her back, 
Commence’d on the JET a most furious attack, 
Her shadow an enemy seeming ; 
And hideously squalling, she plac’d on the rack 
The family, of jeopardy deeming ; 
But known when the cause of the tumult, not lacking 
Was laughter,—the incident teeming 
With proof of the merits of WARREN’S JET BLACKING. 

This Easy-stiming and Brilliant BLACKING, Prepared by ROBERT WARREN, 80, 
Strand, London; awd solid in every Town in the Kingdom. LIQUID, in Bottles, and 
PASTE BLACKING, in Pots, 6d.—12d. and 18d.each. Be particular to inquire for 
WARREN’, 30, Strand.—All others are counterfeit. 


ING-WORM or SCALD HEAD.—POWER’s ALOPECIAN; 

ar FOX OINTMENT.—The Alopecian Complaint, or Falling off of the Hair, is 
thus designated bythe Proprietor or Inventor of this infallible remedy, from the Ring- 
Worm inthe human species so nearly resembling a complaint in Foxes, which occasions 
their hair to fall off in. the same manner. The Inventor of this preparaticn has for the 
jlast ten years cured several hundreds of persons gratuitously, until the demands have 
‘become so neainerous, that he feels it a duty he owes to himself, his family, and the 
.afflicted, to give it publicity. Letters of thanks, for the cure of several respectable per- 
‘sons, are placed in the hands of Messrs. BurLer, and may be seen on application. 
-Sold in Pots at 2s.9d. by Messrs. BuTLER, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don; Sackville-street, Dublin; and Princes-street, Edinburgh; and the principal Medi- 
cine Venders. Of whom may be had, EWBANK’s PILLS, an effectual and safe remedy 
for the Piles. In Boxes, at 2s. 9d. and 48.6d. 


ee WORMS, FITS, PAINS IN THE STOMACH, &c.— 


The more usual symptoms of Worms are Fits, Pains in the Stomach, Side, and 
ead; Loss of Appetite; and a Pale, Languid, and Emaciated Appearance in the Patient. 
‘The extraordinary eflicacy of CHING’S PATENT WORM LOZENGES in all such 
complaints, as well as obstructions in the bowels, and every disorder where opening or 
«leansing physic is required, is so universally known, and has been publicly acknow- 
lJedged by so many persons of distinction and rank in society, that it is unnecessary here 
to enlarge on their peculiar virtues. Sold in Boxes, at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. by Messrs. But- 
ler, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London; Sackville-street, Dublin; and 
Princes-street, Edinburgh; and the principal Medicine Venders. Of whom may be 
had, PERRY’s ESSENCE, which has been declared in highly respectable Journals to 
he the “ best aor ever discovered for the TOOTH and EAR-ACHE.” In Bottles, at 





M. 











is1jd, and 2, 9d, 





THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, STRAND, 


On Monday, (4th time) The WITNESS. With MILITARY TACTICS. And DER 
FREISCHIETZ. 

On Tuesday, will be produced and performed for the first time, a new Musical Enter. 
tainment, in Three Acts, to be called The SPRING LOCK. ‘The Music composed b: 
Mr.G.H,. Rodwell. The New Scenes by Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Pitt. The Principal Cha. 
racters by Mr. Wood, Mr. Keeley, Mr. J. Vining, Mr. J. Bland, Mr. J. Russell, Mr. 0 
Smith, ‘Mr. B. Hill, Mr. F. Matthews: Mrs. Keeley, Miss Cawse, Mrs. C. Jones, With 
He “ Lies Like Truth.” And (54th time) The Bottle Imp, 

On Wednesday, (5th time) The Witness. With (13th time) The Robber’s Bride, And 
other Entertainments. 


‘Te 


QO the 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, Price 6s. boards, 
kL. M..F .b 200. 1a OF HEALTH: 
Exemplified by HORTATOR.. 


Mr. ABERNETHY’s character of this Work is inserted by his permission, 
London: Published by EFF1NGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 








FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. VIII. 


Published by TREuTTEL, WuRTZ, and Co. 30, Soho-sqnare. 





This Day, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Designs of RUSSIA, and means of counteracting them. 
By Lieut.-Colonel DE LACY EVANS, 
Printed for JoHnN Murray, Albemarle.-street. 








PARLIAMENT. 
This Day is Published in 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
N ARGUMENT for more of the DIVISION of LABOUR in 
CIVIL LIFE in this COUNTRY. Part I. In which Parliament, and the Dis. 
tracting Number of its Cares, are treated of. By WILLIAM WICKENS. 

«The quotations we ete will, we hope, serve to direct attention to this intelli- 
gent essay, and to the subje€t—which is as yet new to public consideration, and which 
is suggestive of much interesting and important speculation.”— Examiner, 

* The Author of this publication has brought forward a variety of topics in a high 
degree deserving of attention.”— Times. 

* Thesubject Mr. Wickens has taken in hand, is a highly important one. Great credit 


is due to him for the boldness of his attempt, and scarcely less for the skill with which 
he has executed it."— Atheneum. 


See also the Spectutor of August 8th. 
Printed for SauNDERS and OTLEy, Conduit-street. 





This Day, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. ; 
OREST SCENES and INCIDENTS in the WILDS 
of NORTH AMERICA. By GEORGE HBAD, Esq. 
JouHN Murray, Albemarle-street, 

“The Author’s buoyancy of spirits, his perpetual activity, and never-failing resources, 
in his hut residence in the Forest, during the severity of a Canadian winter, form an in- 
teresting feature of the volume.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

“ In the company of Mr. Head we have skaited on Lake Simcoe, and glided down the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence with the same sense of reality and. busy zest with which we 
lately galloped over the Pampas with his shrewd and indefatigable brother Captain Head. 

“The Work befere us, a very sensible and entertaining, yet wholly unpretending pro- 
duction.”—United Service Journal. 





Lately Published by Mr. MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


OLLOQUIES on the PROGRESS and PROSPECTS 
of SOCIETY. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 2 vols. 8vo. With Engravings, 30s, 
“These volumes will supply considerable entertamment to every order of thinkers, 
who like to have their facuities called into exercise by power and accomplishments of 
no common description, however singularly exhibited. To a finé display of copious and 
commanding eloquence, supported by much felicity of expression, and adorned by most 
of the graces which attend on practised composition, is united a variety of illustration 
and allusion, which a reading experience of Dr. Southey’s could alone supply.—His 
books are worth reading, and should be read accordingly.” Westminster Review, No.21. 
This is a beautiful book, full of wisdom and devotion—of poetry and feeling; con- 
ceived altogether in the spirit of other times, such as the wise men of our own day may 
scoff at, but such as Evelyn, or Izaak Walton, or Herbert, would have delighted to ho- 
nour.”—Quarterly Review. 

2. ALL FOR LOVE, and THE PILGRIM OF COMPOSTELLA. 
Soutuey. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

‘*In the ease of its structure and versification, and the straightforward simplicity of 
its narrative, it classes with the Minstrel Ballad. 

“We thank Mr. Southey for giving to the firesides of the Public a trifle originally in- 
tended for his own; and glad we are that after so long a course of arduous and useful 
labourhe still retains the life and vivacity of his youthful heart, and the merry versatility 
of his boyish fancy.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


By Roseat 





WORKS nearly Ready for Publication, by Mr. COLBURN, New Burlington-street. 


ee eee OF WATERLOO. 
< Three volumes. 

Il. THE POETICAL WORKS of the Rev. GEORGE CROLY. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Ill. THE EXCLUSIVES! aNovel. 3 vols. 

IV. PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. Edited 
from the Originals, by his Great Grandson, Jonn Doppripce HumPureys, Esq. 
2 vols.Svo. With Portrait. 28s. 

¥. TALES of the CLASSICS, 8 vols. 278. 

VI. RECOLLECTIONS of TRAVELS in the EAST. By Joun CARNE, Esq. 


Author of ‘‘ Letters from the East.” Printed uniformly with the Letters. 1 vol. post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


VII. MEMOIRS of SIR JAMES CAMPBELL, 
8vo. Witha Portrait. 24s. 


VIII. PRIVATE MEMOIRS of the COURT of LOUIS XVIII. ByaLapy. 2 vols. 
IX. TALES of my TIME. By the Author of “ Blue Stocking Hall.” 3 vols. 


X. TRAVELS in MEXICO, in 1826, 7,and8. By Lieut. R.W.H. Harpy, RN. 
8vo. Plates. 


XI. THE LIFE of a MIDSHIPMAN; a Tale founded on Facts. 
Frontispiece. 8s. 6d. 
XII. STORIES of a BRIDE. By the Author of “The Mummy.” 8 vols. 


XIII. THE BORDERERS. A new American Tale. By the Author of the “ Spy, 
the ‘* Red Rover,” &c. 3 vols. 


Written by Himseir. 2 vols. 


lvol, Witha 


BUTLERS | FLUID EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA.— 


Sarsaparilla has of late years been much used as an alterative in Scrofulous Affec- 
tions, Scurvy, and other Cutaneous Diseases, and is considered by the most eminent 
Surgeons of the present day as the very best Medicine for re-establishing the Consti- 
tution after it has undergone the effects of Mercury, or has been injured by what is de- 
nominated Secondary Symptoms. This Fluid Extract contains all the properties of the 
Root, in a concentrated state, will keep for any length of time, and the Decoction made 
in one minute. Sold in Bottles at 4s. 6d., 8s. 6d., and 20s. by Messrs. Butler, Chemists, 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul’s, London; Sackville-street, Dublin; and Princes-strett, 
Edinburgh ; and the principal Druggists. Of whom may be had BUTLER’S be 4 
POUND ESSENCE OF CUBEBS.—This preparation is a strong Essence of the Lepage 
in combination with other ingredients, which, whilst equally mild and innoxious to ¢ 
constitution, have been found by experi2nce materially to increase the known efficacy ©! 
the Cubebs. It is therefore confidently ded for those affections arising ae 
diseaseg of the Kidneys, Bladder, &c. and that class of diseases generally in whic ag 
use of the Cubebs has been found so serviceable. In Bottles, at 4s. 6d.; 88. 6d.5 and 20s, 

*,* Observe the address of “‘ Messrs. BuTLER,” on the Label. 
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